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The Progress of the War 


HE statements that the Prime Minister has been 
making to the House of Commons are in future to 
be made at fortnightly rather than at weekly intervals. 
This is, indeed, an appropriate change, for in this kind of 
static warfare Mr Chamberlain has sometimes been hard 
put to it to find material for his report on “ the progress 
of the war” and the weekly speeches have been little more 
than a recital of departmental activities. But the present 
is, nevertheless, an appropriate time to review the 
state of the war and to attempt to estimate whether it is 
being won or lost. And, since the fuller information avail- 
able to the Government is matched by the much greater 
reticence that they must necessarily observe in assessing 
results, the citizen must make up his own mind without 
Official assistance. 
Outside our own borders the war seems to be pur- 


Saar instead of on the Mame. A German attempt to turn 








have occurred. On the fourth front of active service over- 
seas, that of diplomacy, the balance of advantage simi- 
larly rests with the Allies. 

All these, however, are merely the results of the pre- 
liminary fencing. The real war has yet to begin. The 
reason why the Allies have not taken the offensive is obvious 
to all but the impatient minority. We are still, in some 
respects, less plentifully equipped, and time is on our side. 
But why have the Nazis not delivered the lightning blow 
of which they have so often boasted? It was held up for 
a time by the peace offensive. But that is now officially at 
an end. Why, then, do they hesitate any longer? The 
argument that Goering has forborne to give the order for 
a full-scale attack on England because of his feelings of 
humanity has excited derisive laughter even in Berlin. A 
more probable reason is that the Nazis were caught plan- 
less by the unexpected determination of Britain and 
France. To attempt a short war now by a ruthless attack 
might, if it failed, ensure that they were defeated in a 
long war by using up their material reserves. There are 
very difficult problems of high strategy to be solved in 
Berlin. Perhaps the decisions have been taken. The activity 
of the Dutch and Belgian Governments, resulting in a new 
offer of mediation, are perhaps to be regarded not as the 
last shot in the German peace offensive, but as the open- 
ing defensive gun in a new campaign to acquire air bases 
in Holland, protected from land attack by a neutral Bel- 
gium. For this and all other desperate sorties of the 
beleaguered Germans we must be ready. But until the 
German armies cross a fresh frontier we can be well con- 
tent with the policy of standing on guard on the Maginot 
Line. A “quiet war” at this moment suits ~“s book far 
more than Hitler’s. 

Standing on guard, however, will not always be the right 
policy. So long as it is successfully continued we cannot 
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lose the war—but, equally, we cannot win it. The justifica- 
tion, in high strategy, for merely holding the frontiers now 
is that, behind the frontiers, we can be preparing that 
overwhelming superiority of military force which is the 
only certain way of winning the war. Far too many people 
are slipping into the comfortable belief that if we merely 
hold on, Germany will crack beneath her internal strains 
and surrender to our terms without a major battle ever 
being fought. This is possible. We know that the morale 
of the German people is bad and that of some of their 
leaders little better. The blockade will, in time, produce 
acute shortages of a number of vital commodities, and it 
is always possible that the Nazis may be overthrown by 
a far more reasonable Government. But is it at all likely 
that, say, the Reichswehr will form a Government that 
would voluntarily offer to evacuate Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, the one a conquest of the German army, the 
other an area of the utmost strategic importance in the 
middle of Germany’s Lebensraum? 

The blockade is, indeed, a weapon of the utmost potency. 
But it will hardly win the war alone. If the war remains 
“ quiet,” German needs of materials will be so much 
smaller, and the blockade correspondingly less effective. 
And though time is on our side for a few years, we must 
not forget the possibility of such an energetic development 
of transport and natural resources in Russia as would 
convert a German-Russian alliance into what it is not 
to-day, a means of breaking the blockade. 

The real purpose of the blockade is to serve as a fulcrum 
which will give our military effort all the more leverage. 
It is unlikely that the blockade will lead to a crumbling 
of the Siegfried Line. But if we continue an airtight 
blockade with a development to the utmost possible extent 
of our potential superiority of military strength we shall, 
in eighteen months’ or thirty months’ time, have an army 
on the Western front so greatly superior in weight of man- 
power and metal-power and so dominant in the air that 
we can launch an attack on an enfeebled Germany with 
the certainty of quick success. To plan for that is the only 
sure way of winning the war. And it follows that though 
the war could be lost on land, at sea or in the air, it can 
only be won at home. 
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It is precisely in this respect that there is most ground 
for disquiet. Our war effort is enough to hold the Maginot 
Line now. It does not look like being enough to break the 
Siegfried Line in 1941 or 1942. To do that we must plan 
on a truly gigantic scale; but there is little sign of our 
doing so in any direction. Are we, for example, doing 
enough to mobilise our man-power? We have there an 
enormous advantage if only we will use it. Great Britain 
requires the labour of only 660,000 persons in agriculture 
and export industry to provide food for 10,000,000 con- 
sumers; Germany has to use 1,400,000 persons for the 
same purpose. Are we mobilising the extra 750,000 workers 
in every 10,000,000? Are we planning the production of 
munitions on an adequate scale? The official programme 
of aircraft production is to turn out more than twice as 
many machines as were being produced at the outbreak 
of the war. Will this be enough to overtake the German 
production, still less to treat the Germans’ communications, 
when the time comes, as they treated the Poles? The 
Ministry of Supply is equipped to produce as much as 
can be produced with the existing industrial organisation 
of the country. Is this enough? The official attitude on 
food rationing seems to show no conception of the fact 
that we cannot exert our maximum effort without deliber- 
ately reducing the consumption of food, whether the food 
is physically available or not. We are in grave danger of 
doing only as much to win the war as can be done without 
inconvenience or dislocation. But totalitarian war cannot 
be won in our spare time. 

The strength of our position is, in fact, its weakness. 
Our strength lies in the fact that Hitler can only win by 
a successful attack now. Our weakness lies in the fact that, 
to win the war, we must attack some time. The permanent 
maintenance of the present status quo would be a victory 
for Hitler. The only way to escape from the paradox is 
to make quite sure that when 1941 or 1942 comes we are 
not in Hitler’s present dilemma of knowing that an early 
attack is the only way to victory, but knowing also that 
the means are not present for a successful attack. We must 
prepare, not for the war of 1939, but for the war of 1941. 
For that we need 1941 leadership. 


Finland and Russia 


IKE Belgium and Holland, which have shown this 
week unmistakable signs of acting under duress, the 
Scandinavian countries are having to direct their neutrality 
as best they can in the hope that time and a military 
defeat for Germany will avert the dangers of aggression 
they now fear. For the moment Russian pressure on 
Finland has relented, perhaps in time with Hitler’s 
pressure on the Low Countries and the new “peace 
offensive ” which that pressure has introduced. But both 
Finland and her Northern neighbours recognise that the 
danger to their freedom and independence still looms large 
from the east. 

Finland’s is a strange situation, one of aggression threat- 
ened almost in vacuo, since no one is either willing or able 
to help her. Perhaps it may helpfuly be conceived in terms 
of concentric circles of interest. At the bullseye there is 
Finland herself, stoutly resisting an attempt to wrest from 
her that freedom of decision which, centuries of 
foreign domination, she at last obtained in 1917. Beyond 
Finland stand the other Scandinavian States, now under 
Germany’s shadow; and beyond them again runs a whole 
chain of interests from London to New York. Between 
the innermost and the outermost of these concentric chains 
of interest lies an insulation of geographical distance and 
political impotence; but a storm at the centre may cause 
outward-flowing ripples to link up with the periphery, and 
it is presumably a realisation of this important if simple 
hydrostatic fact that has spurred the Soviet Government 
to adopt with Finland a very different attitude from that 
with which they browbeat the Baltic Republics into sub- 
mission. To the Western peoples Finland represents some- 


thing imaginable and real, whether as an honourable debtor 


or as a producer of Olympic runners. Finlandia celebrates 
no chance upstart people. 

The comparative gentleness of that attitude should not 
be allowed to mask the urgency of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s demands on Finland. They are no mere luxury 
indulged in by a dictatorship intoxicated with easy con- 
quest. For the sake of its standing with world opinion the 
Soviet Government would doubtless have preferred to 
leave Finland alone. But in the circumstances that was 
impossible. Half a victory in the Baltic would be worse 
than no victory at all, for with half a victory everything 
might once again be lost—including the military prestige 
of the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Government needs to establish itself on the 
Finnish coast and on islands in the Gulf of Finland (though 
much more doubtfully at Petsamo on the eee coast) . 
a necessary precaution against German military action 
the future. The only way to protect the newly-acquired 
Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian bases—and, indeed, 
the only way to obtain full value from their acquisition—'s 
by securing a foothold on the opposite coastline. As an 
appendix to this the Soviet Government must also provide 
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the United States, that they were hard pressed, but, to 
spare Soviet prestige in case the demands were modified, 
they kept the nature of the pressure to themselves. That 
was left for M. Molotov to reveal. 

To accede to all that is asked of them would recreate 
something like pre-1917 conditions, when Finland was 
administered as a Grand Duchy of the Tsarist Empire. 
In fact, they are understood to have gone as far as to accede 
to at least two-thirds of the Russian demands, including 
the cession of four small islands in the Gulf of Leningrad 
hard by the Soviet naval base of Kronstadt. As a proof of 
their determination they have mined the approaches to the 
port of Hanké—which also figured on the Russian list— 
and there is at present no sign of their giving way to the 
Soviet demand for a naval base there. 

The military aspect of their resistance can be passed 
over in a few sentences. Round a nucleus of 30,000 regular 
soldiers Finland can count on at least 300,000 men of 
excellent morale, led by generals who have already had 
experience of fighting the Russians. Finnish artillery and 
small arms factories have been working for some time 
past in collaboration with the Bofors unit in Sweden, just 
as British engines have been supplied to the aircraft works 
at Tammerfors. The terrain is unusually difficult for an 
invader, especially if he relies on mechanised arms, for 
Finland has ene lakes 
measuring more 0 == 
yards in length. From the 100 __200 MILES 
direction of Leningrad the 
invaders would have to pass 
the narrow neck between 
Lake Ladoga and the sea, 
no easy matter even with- 
out having to reckon with a 
determined defence. 

While the landing of men 
on the Finnish coast is 
generally considered to be 
of great difficulty, the capi- 
tal of Finland lies only ten 
to fifteen minutes’ flying 
from the Estonian coast. 
Air bombardment on the 
scale practised by the Ger- 
mans in Poland would meet 
with even less resistance 
than the Polish air force 
was able to provide. 

Even if the Finns could 
not hold out for long, their 
defeat would still be no 
walk-over. And since world 
opinion will most vehe- 
mently condemn an attack 
upon Finland (while, it 
must be admitted, doing no- 
thing whatever to prevent 
one), the Soviet Government, avid always for prestige, may 
prefer to get all it can while the going is good and to wait 
for the remainder until the European confusion provides 
another opportunity. 

The second concentric chain of interest is that formed 
by the Scandinavian States and by Germany. Here is the 
most curious feature of all that has happened. While the 
Bolshevists have spread their poison westwards the honest 
Aryan has sat by with an expression on his face of imbecilic 
satisfaction. He has recalled from the affected lands those 
settlers of medizeval Germany who first set up their home- 
steads along the eastern Baltic so many centuries ago. He 
has done nothing to protect what is so patently his vital 
interest. It is Sci safe to assume that he will 
not send again to Fi the military help which was the 
instrument of her emancipation twenty-two years ago. 

In the same way we may expect the other Scandinavian 
States to withhold military help—though not necessarily 
€conomic help, if there is time to send it—from a be- 
leaguered Finland. Norway and Denmark have neither the 
Opportunity nor the inclination to assist. The only conceiv- 
able circumstances in which Sweden could consent to take 
Seagate and Ge ee eee ‘tse Gemmany’e 
instigation, and on the most sanguine forecast the time 
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that is not yet. And if Sweden were to embroil herself with 
Russia at this stage, no matter with what reservations, she 
might find herself obliged to provide the Germans with 
guarantees that their iron ore supply would not be tam- 
pered with or delayed, and that, in short, would entail a 
partial occupation. 

If the improbable were to happen after all, and Sweden 
found herself unable to stand by while Finnish indepen- 
dence was destroyed, then events would be much more 
likely to flow from the second circle of interest to the 
third, and reach the outside world, than from the first 
to the second. With Scandinavians at war with Russia— 
and it should be repeated that this is an extremely un- 
likely contingency, while it is quite unthinkable that they 
should be at war with Germany—then Britain and France 
might possibly conceive their interest in an attempt at 
military intervention. Even so, the Baltic is a difficult sea 
for naval manceuvre; Germany commands the only way in; 
and beyond that there is scope only for an attack from the 
Arctic coastline, a chill and perhaps fruitless business at 
the best of times. But so long as Finland was alone, 
Britain and France could not consider antagonising Russia 
in a venture that would be even more desperate than the 
defence of Poland, any more than Germany, whose interests 
far more strongly dictate an independent Finland, would 
consider opposing Russia’s 
present demands. Britain 
and France are doing what 
they can to restore a more 
orderly world; that is the 
only assistance they can give 
to small States on the other 
side of Germany. 

The conclusion, then, is 
that nothing but Finnish 
courage now stands between 
the Soviet Government and 
the realisation of its aims. 
Why do they still hesitate 
to apply to Finland the 
treatment they meted out to 
Poland and the Baltic Re- 
publics? They must know 
that, unless they strike now 
while the iron is hot, they 
may not be able to strike at 
all, for otherwise it may be 
tempered and rendered un- 
malleable by the German 
military machine. They 
know that Britain and 
France are preparing for 
three years of war against 
Germany, that the United 
|| States will intervene in 
A : Europe only on the occasion 
of some distant and hypo- 
thetical peace settlement. Their inventive faculty being 
what it is, they do not lack for arguments. Why hesitate? 

There is only one answer to that question. It is that 
neither Stalin nor his advisers have yet made up their 
minds to embark on a policy of naked imperialism. Mili- 
tarised points on the Finnish coast might improve Russia’s 
strategic strength against Baltic attack; but the Soviet 
Government must know that their seizure from a free 
people is justified on none but imperialist grounds. They 
hesitate because they can perceive some of the consequences 
of invading Finland: the final destruction of their claim 
to be the upholders of decency in international affairs, the 
hardening of democratic opinion against them, the secret 
hostility of Germany, the direct comparison with Hitler 
and Poland. It is not the “ Polish landlords ” they will be 
fighting against this time, but the Finnish peasant; not a 
corrupt Polish State,” but one of the most democratic 
communities the world has ever seen. i: 

These are arguments which must weigh with Stalin. 
Evidently he has not yet made up his mind. But it may be 
possible to read into the comparatively moderate tone of 

lately made by Soviet leaders an indication that 
Stalin does not mean to brand himself irredeemably with 


the mark of the aggressor. 
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The Importance of Exports—lll. 


November 11, 1939 


New Markets for Britain 


T is not enough, as has been sufficiently emphasised in 
previous articles, for a wartime export policy to aim 
merely at the maintenance of the volume of British exports. 
Our foreign purchases will go up in volume and in value, 
and if we are to avoid a dangerous depletion of our reserves 
of gold and foreign assets the volume and value of our 
exports must also be increased. But exports cannot be in- 
creased just by turning a handle; somebody has to be per- 
suaded to buy British goods who has not bought them 
before. It is beside the point to preach an increase in 
exports unless it can be proved that there is scope for it. 
The volume of international trade, however, is not rigidly 
limited to a fixed amount—still less any one country’s 
share in it. Much could undoubtedly be done to expand 
British exports by the general remedies of improving sales- 
manship or lowering price. Some increase will follow auto- 
matically from the enhanced prosperity of the countries 
that produce raw materials—though since their prosperity 
will be derived mainly from our purchases, we can hardly 
hope to do more than recover in exports some part of the 
increase in our imports. Much the best opportunity for 
an expansion of British trade arises from the fact that 
Germany is cut off, for the duration of the war, from trade 
with the outside world. This article is devoted to an inquiry 
into the possibility for Britain of stepping into Germany’s 
shoes in the markets she has been compelled to abandon. 
The extent of these markets is shown below : — 


GERMANY’S OVERSEAS Exports, 1938 


German Exports 
In Rm. In £ millions 
millions @ Rm. 20={1 
406-8 





Mediterranean countries (a) ... 20-3 
United Kingdom .................. 350- 17:5 
British Empire ................... 349-1 17°5 
INE oiesaichilintichinins kenbeose oie 149-0 7°5 
Central and S. America ......... 588-8 29-4 
PIE wthathimeddscsccabsctbcicnbends 256:1 12-8 
Total of above .................. 2,100 -7 105-0 
GE. ccvcistnchcontaseh 5,256°9 262-8 


(a) France and French Mediterranean possessions, Spain, 

Spanish Morocco, Portugal, Egypt. 
re) China, Japan, Siam, Dutch East Indies. 

Germany’s trade with these countries, therefore, made 
up about two-fifths of her total exports last year, and its 
value, omitting the exports to the United Kingdom itself, 
came to about £90 millions even on the lowest reasonable 
valuation of the Reichsmark. Here, clearly, is a large and 
promising field for British export expansion. 

Germany’s overseas exports were naturally made up of a 
large number of different items. Ten items, however, make 
up roughly three-quarters of the total: they are (in 
approximate order of value) iron and steel wares, 
machinery, electrical appliances and machinery, coal and 
coke, chemicals and dyes, machine tools, vehicles, textile 
piece-goods and paper. There are some of these—machine 
tools and chemicals—in which Great Britain might be 
unable to supply the same order of goods as were bought 
from y; this is borne out by the fact that the 


GERMANY’s OversEAs Exports, 1938 
(Rm. millions) 
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‘9 6 ‘2 | 164-0 
6 9 “1 | 225-2 
‘3 2 ‘6 | 172-2 
‘8 0 9! 31-6 
‘3 9 6 | 236-3 
‘6 3 -6 | 126-4 
“4 0 0 | 855-6 





* Includes iron, steel plates and finished goods. 
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United Kingdom itself was a heavy purchaser of these 
goods from Germany. Five categories of goods may there- 
fore be picked out for special attention. They are those 
which Great Britain is prima facie well equipped to supply, 
and they make up almost half of Germany’s exports to the 
overseas countries. The figures are shown in the table at 
the foot of the preceding column. 

The table illustrates even more clearly the important 
place that Latin America plays in Germany’s overseas 
trade. When coal is eliminated (and the German sales of 
coal to France are hardly comparable with the other items 
in the table), Latin America becomes by far the most im- 
portant region. What is more, it is the only region where 
German trade has y ousted British trade in 
recent years. Latin America is not only the largest market 
vacated by Germany, but the one where least pioneering 
on the British part should be necessary. Latin America, in 
short, is a test case, and it may appropriately be considered 
in more detail. 

Latin America is at the moment having to adapt itself, 
for the second time in twenty-five years, to the economic 
consequences of hostilities in Europe and the blockade of 
Germany. From the Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan 
there is scarcely a republic which is not reaping the bitter 
fruits of barter with Germany. In Uruguay a huge hydro- 
electric plant was being built on the Rio Negro by German 
engineers with German material in exchange for shipments 
of meat and wool. Earlier this year the Argentine Govern- 
ment agreed to barter wheat for locomotives and rolling 
stock. One shipment of wheat was dispatched to Germany, 
but it was intercepted by the British Navy. No German 
locomotives have been sent. From Brazil, compensation 
trade brought Germany large orders for steel and railway 
equipment, which cannot now be fulfilled. Many of 
the smaller republics have been left with large quantities 
of aski-marks now valueless. In addition the interruption 
of sages services, the general uncertainty and the con- 
fusion following the introduction of war controls in Great 
Britain have placed temporary difficulties in the way of 
trade with this country. Reports from several republics 
speak of scarcities of iron and steel, machinery, coal, cellu- 
lose, paper, chemicals and many other raw materials and 
semi-manufactures. 

If the violence of the initial dislocation of trade is less 
than in 1914, it is because in the intervening quarter of a 
century Latin America has become more industrialised 
and less dependent on trade with the outside world, and 
above all because Great Britain has surrendered to the 
United States her former place as Latin American Trader 
No. 1. The United States is already making active plans 
to fill the gap. The Moore-McCormack Line has sold 
fourteen freighters to Brazil and the Import-Export Bank 
has granted a credit amounting to 65 per cent. of the cost. 
United States exporters have accepted orders for coal, rails 
and locomotives from Brazilian railways. Plans are being 
considered for exploiting Brazil’s vast deposits of iron ore 
and producing 300,000 tons of steel a year in Rio de 
Janeiro with the aid of United States capital. The Import- 
Export Bank has granted Chile a credit of $5 millions for 
the purchase of United States goods. On a smaller scale the 
same story is to be told throughout Latin America. 

United States business men are ing that not only 
German but also, as in the last war, British and French 
trade will fall into their hands. But how to proceed? The 
problem of exporting does not exist; but the problem of 
securing payment is causing many in Washing- 
ton. Past experience with large loans to South American 
Republics has been such as to put a taboo on them second 
only to that on war to 
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States has an abundance at home. Very few of Latin 
America’s principal products—coffee is one of the few— 
find a ready market in the U.S.A. The United States’ 
neutral status thus does not give her any overwhelming 
advantage, and a number of other circumstances favour 
Britain. Our purchases from Latin America are large and 
likely to increase. We buy more than £90 millions of goods 
from Central and South America and sell less than £40 
millions. Apart from this import surplus with the whole 
continent, we have an import surplus with each republic 
separately, with the single exception of Colombia. The 
pound sterling is cheaper than it was. Many of the products 
recently bought from Germany were formerly obtained 
from us and only diverted to Germany by way of barter 
and compensation agreements. Now is the opportunity to 
recover the trade we have lost. 

Anglo-Argentine trade alone has resisted the pressure 
and disturbances of the twenty-five years’ truce. Apart 
from the £41 millions spent in the Argentine, mainly on 
the traditional meat and cereals, the outstanding import 
item now is the £14 millions’ worth of Venezuelan 
petroleum, which we purchase either direct from Vene- 
zuela or from the refineries in the Dutch West Indies. Our 
exports to Brazil have dropped to a mere £5 millions, and 
apart from the Argentine and Uruguay no other republic 
takes more than £1 million of goods from us. Long past 
are the days when we supplied all Latin America with 
coal, iron and steel, railway equipment and machinery. An 
inordinate proportion of our reduced exports has consisted 
in recent years of textiles, a very precarious class of goods 
in view of the rapid rise of local industries. In 1937 this 
proportion was more than a third in our trade with the 
Argentine, and was as high as three-quarters in our trade 
with Colombia. The fact that half our exports to Chile 
consisted of textiles in 1937 is eloquent not of our success 
in competing with the protected local industry but of our 
inability to maintain our other exports. 

It is therefore clear that a sales campaign in Latin 
America must in the first instance be directed to the recap- 
ture of orders for the products of our heavy industries, 
particularly iron and steel and machinery. We should 
certainly be able to supply the extra demand for coal from 
Brazil and the Argentine, but we shall have to face strong 
competition from the U.S.A. in any bid for the trade in 
iron and steel, machinery and railway equipment. But if 
we cannot recapture trade here, we cannot recapture it 
anywhere. The gap in the supply of textiles left by the 
cessation of imports from Germany is small, and in this 
field we have to face triple competition from Italy, Japan 
and local industries. To increase our hold on the market 
for textiles will not be easy. 

In the Argentine we enjoy preferential treatment, we 
have established channels of trade and we are likely to 
maintain, if not increase, our purchases of Argentine meat 
and cereals. Though the German share in Argentine 
imports has been small, Argentina constituted Germany’s 
second most important market in Latin America. A bid 
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by us to replace that trade ought to be successful. It is 
indeed, already rumoured that in exchange for the 170 000 
tons of beef and 30,000 tons of mutton we have recently 
agreed to purchase, the Argentine will give to British firms 
its orders tor locomotives and rolling stock. 

‘Lhe gap in imports caused by the cessation of trade with 
Germany is largest in Brazil and Chile, and these should 
be prima facie the most promising cases for a British cam- 
paign. We could gain a favoured entry by increasing our 
purchases of their goods. Brazilian cotton and meat are 
useful to us, but we have alternative sources of supply. 
Copper can be obtained within the Empire and with a 
shorter shipping haul than from Chile. The Chilean and 
Brazilian markets offer considerable opportunities, but in 
them we shall have to face much stronger competition 
from the U.S.A. than in the Argentine or Uruguay. 

Of the other republics, our chances will be highest 
where we are an important purchaser. This applies to 
Venezuela, to Cuba, from which our purchases of sugar 
will increase, and to Bolivia. But in these three republics— 
and, indeed, in all the rest—United States influence is 
strong. No easy task awaits British traders in these parts. 

This very brief survey of the possibilities in the South 
American market sharply illumines the futility of suppos- 
ing that the British exporter can be expected to seize the 
opportunities of his own initiative. The biggest oppor- 
tunity is in the industries that make, or use, metal. But 
what steel or engineering firm in Great Britain is going to 
devote energy and thought to a far-off market when there 
is a war to be equipped at home? Yet the quantities are not 
large. German exports to Central and South America of 
the more finished grades of steel wares were only 175,000 
tons in 1938 and the value of machinery only about £3 
millions. Even in the middle of an armaments race, these 
quantities can be spared—and if they were spared might 
be the means of recapturing a trade that will be valuable 
to us during the war and invaluable after it. 

The individual problems are doubtless different clse- 
where from what they have been shown to be in this one 
market. But their nature has at least this much in common 
—that they can only be solved by Government action. 
British exports to South America will flourish only if there 
is an elastic exchange policy, a decision to allocate 
materials for the purpose, and to see that they are used, 
a price policy that does not expect South Americans to 
bear the costs of our armament programme, a shipping 
service not noticeably inferior to that with the United 
States. None of these things are within the reach of the 
individual exporter, or of the export industries organised 
in trade associations, or of a junior and neglected depart- 
ment of State. They are attainable only by an exercise of 
organising initiative on the part of the War Cabinet itself. 

The task will, doubtless, be difficult and costly. But the 
alternative is still further decay in our export industries 
and impairment of that ability to call on the resources of 
the whole world on which our ability to win the war 


unconditionally depends. 


Checks on Public Spending 


ET another institution of the last war is to be brought 

back. In 1917 a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was set up to scrutinise national expenditure and 
Suggest economies; and it was not until 1920 that this 
body, which prepared a series of extremely useful reports, 
was allowed to lapse. This week the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has announced the Government’s intention to 
Propose the appointment of a similar Select Committee 
on National Expenditure to deal with all expenditure con- 
nected with the war, whether civil or military. Its com- 
ee ane terms of reference are not yet known. 
: announcement coincides aptly with the introduction 
into the Commons of the National Loans Bill, giving the 
Government mandate powers to borrow at will. It was the 
abandonment of the practice of specifically approving 


loans for specific purposes, as well as the absence of the 
usual Estimates of expenditure, which led to the demand 
in the last war for novel Parliamentary machinery to 
impose new checks on spending; and there can be no 
question at the present time that the public will welcome 
the organisation of its political representatives to keep 
extra watch and ward over finance. : 

It will be a mistake, however, if the Committee is 
regarded simply as an ad hoc fortification against wartime 
waste. It is true that the spending of £7 millions or more 
daily breeds chances of extravagance which must be coun- 
tered by all possible means; but it is equally true that there 
are strict limits to the economies which a Select Com- 
mittee, sworn as it must be to make no attempts to tamper 
with Cabinet policy, can achieve. It is as the latest in a 
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long series of expedients to reinforce Parliament’s control 
over public finance that the Committee must rather be 
regarded. : 

This is a problem of the Parliamentary method which 
has never yet been satisfactorily solved. The constitutional 
position is quite clear: “the Crown demands money, the 
Commons grant it.” Twenty years ago the present Prime 
Minister’s brother, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, put 
it plainly: “It is with no disrespect to this House (he 
said) that I say that it is not an efficient body for checking 
expenditure.” It never has been. It is for the Ministers of 
the Crown to apply for taxes and grants, and the respon- 
sibility of Parliament is simply to register its confidence 
in the Government by voting what is asked for or, alter- 
natively, to turn the Government out of office. Nor would 
it be feasible for more than six hundred M.P.s—or even 
a select few of them—to pass judgment with speed and 
authority upon, say, more than 1,500 pages of detailed 
Estimates. No attempt is made to do so. Debates on Esti- 
mates are no more than general discussions of policy. 

This does not mean that there are no checks at all on 
public expenditure. Expenditure is the handmaid of policy, 
and in the approval or disapproval which Parliament can 
give to Cabinet policy lies the chief restraint on over or 
under-spending. In the nineteenth century, however, it 
began to be thought that, since the Commons were now 
firmly committed by the rigid party allegiance of their 
majority to accept the policies devised by the Cabinet— 
at once Ministers of the Crown and party leaders—Parlia- 
ment’s power to exercise control over the details of finance, 
as distinct from the trend of policy, had been surrendered. 
There was no wish to abrogate the Cabinet’s authority to 
devise policy and, through policy, expenditure. But there 
was a movement to erect machinery to make more sure that 
public money was spent by the Departments only as the 
Cabinet had asked and Parliament had approved, and to 
use that machinery to furnish reports and recommenda- 
tions on ways and means, consistent with Cabinet policy, 
of spending more wisely and more efficiently.* In 1861 the 
Public Accounts Committee of the Commons was set up 
to examine the audited accounts of public expenditure. In 
1866 the independent Office of Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, without whose sanction no public money can be 
paid out, was created. In the reports and memoranda of the 
Committee and the Comptroller a body of advice and pre- 
cedents has been built up which is of great value. 

It is this desire of Parliament to safeguard economy by 
scrutinising the details of expenditure that gives a long- 
term significance to the new Select Committee which is 
now promised. The work of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee is ex post facto. Its findings cannot influence current 
expenditure; and just over fifty years ago it was authori- 
tatively suggested that, in addition, a Committee of the 
Commons on Estimates should be created, to give the 
details of proposed expenditure that minute examination 
which the whole House could not give. In 1912, 1913 and 
1914 a Select Committee was set up to examine Estimates 
and suggest savings. It failed; the Estimates were too bulky 
and unintelligible for it to be possible for the Committee to 
examine them fully and make proposals in time to influence 
the year’s spending; it lacked both staff and expert assist- 
ance. On the outbreak of war, with the disappearance of 
Estimates, the Select Committee went too. 

The belief that Parliament should have some early check 
on current expenditure persisted. It was underlined by the 
vast outpouring of money to pay for the war; and this 
was the origin of the 1917 Select Committee on National 
Expenditure. This body’s report for 1918 stated well the 
rationale for its existence; it expressed the view that there 
was in fact no Parliamentary control over expenditure and 
that the Treasury’s control over spending Departments 
was no substitute for Parliamentary control. In 1920 the 
Committee lapsed, but the long-standing problem 
remained; and in the following year another Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates, to examine such Estimates as it 
thought fit and to recommend economies, was set up. It 
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has been re-appointed every year since, and in 1926 
Treasury official was appointed as its expert adviser. It has 
noi been a great success. 

The limitations of the Select Committee on Estimates 
were neatly summed up by Sir Malcolm Ramsay, the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, in 1931. It had effected 
no substantial economies, he said, and much of what it 
had done, in the way of securing improvements in the form 
in which Estimates were presented, could equally well have 
been done by the Public Accounts Committee. Sir Malcolm 
put his finger precisely upon the weakness of all attempts 
to increase control of expenditure by the Commons when 
he spoke of “ the difficulties inherent in any attempt to 
institute detailed examination and control by the House of 
Commons without offence to the cardinal doctrine of 
Cabinet and Ministerial responsibility.” 

The fact is that there is only one body fitted to check 
and scrutinise all the details of Departmental expenditure 
before they are voted. That is the Treasury. In October 
every year the Treasury calls upon the Departments to 
prepare draft Estimates, and it is only after detailed 
“ vetting ” by the Treasury that the Cabinet approves the 
final Estimates which are presented to Parliament in the 
following March. The position is not wholly fortunate, for 
the Treasury’s departmental passion for economy and 
symmetry in expenditure may not infrequently override 
wider interests. But it is the duty of Departmental 
Ministers and the Cabinet to prevent their Estimates from 
being fitted too painfully into the Treasury frame. It is not 
possible for Parliament to do so. The Select Committee on 
Estimates has found itself compelled to rely upon its 
Treasury adviser to draw attention to points worthy of its 
notice just as the Public Accounts Committee, incapable 
as it is of ransacking every detail, depends very largely on 
the guidance of the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

This is not to say that Parliament’s deep desire to watch 
the details of expenditure more closely is in vain. In the 
last war the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
was able to draw attention to conspicuous cases of waste in 
the rush of wartime spending; and the Public Accounts 
Committee, which works regularly and smoothly with the 
Treasury and the Comptroller and Auditor-General, is 
yearly able to point defects in Departmental finance with 
the force of Parliamentary criticism. Given the powers and 
conditions of work which many decades of experiment 
suggest ‘such a body needs, the new Select Committee may 
be an appreciable aid to economy. 

It will need the right personnel—all the Members of 
Parliament, irrespective of party ties, whose knowledge of 
public finance is well known should be included. It will 
need access to outside and expert advisers—men who are 
neither politicians nor civil servants but business men and 
economists of weight. It will need an adequate staff of 
trained assistants. It will need to be in full and continuous 
contact with the Treasury without being dependent upon 
it either for advice or information. It will need complete 
access to the records and persons of all spending Depart- 
ments. It will be futile if it is starved or restricted. 

Even so, even if the Select Committee is fully furnished 
with all the powers and assistance it requires, its scope will 
be\strictly limited. The long tale of attempts to reinforce 
Parliament’s financial control makes this clear. In 1912 Mr 
Lloyd George stated the principles which must govern all 
such attempts: the Government must not be deprived of 
its responsibility for expenditure as well as policy; the 
Commons must not be deprived of its responsibility to 
approve or reject the Government’s proposals; no Com- 
mittee can be permitted to trench upon questions of policy. 
The new Committee can add strength to the accountancy 
side of Parliamentary procedure. It can act as the 
Commons’ eyes and ears. It can do little more. 

If waste and extravagance are to be avoided it is to the 
Government and the Treasury that we must look. It is the 
complex economic policy which they devise that will 
decide. ‘It is there that the lesson that neither weakening 
parsimony nor otiose expenditure can be tolerated when the 
nation’s tentative resources are being mobilised for war 
must be brought home. The Select ittee can assist 
in this process of instruction, and it can bring to light cases 
and examples. That is why its advent is so very welcome. 
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Defence Measures 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 
Cotton Industry (Reorganisation) (Postponement) Act 


Postpones the operation of the Cotton Industry (Reorgani- 
sation) Act of August, 1939. (Passed October 31st.) 


Prices of Goods Act 
Aims at preventing a rise in the prices of certain goods, to 
be specified in Board of Trade Orders, to a higher level than 
that which is justified by unavoidable increases in costs due 
to the war. (Passed October 31st.) 


DEFENCE REGULATIONS 


The following additions and alterations to Regulations 
under the Emergency Powers'(Defence) Act were made by 
Orders-in-Council dated October 19th. 


Part Il. Public Safety and Order 


42A. Nomination of sheriffs may be postponed by Order 
and alternative arrangements for nomination made. 


Part III. Shipping and Aircraft 


46A. Board of Trade may institute prosecutions for 
offences against Regulations 45A (Supervision of employ- 
ment in British ships and aircraft), 45B (Preventing em- 
ployment abroad of enemy aliens as agents for ships and air- 
craft) and 46 (Control of trade by sea). 


Part IV. ¥Essential Supplies and Work 


53 (Amendment). Provision made that property requisi- 
tioned under this Regulation (which covers requisitioning of 
property other than land) may be dealt with irrespective of 
mortgages, pledges or liens attaching to it; and that vessels, 
vehicles and aircraft may be acquired by the serving of a 
notice, and will be similarly freed from obligation. 

60A. Compulsory closing of retail shops at 6 p.m. (7.30 
p.m. on special shopping days), on and after October 30th. 
— authorities may order certain modifications of these 

ours. 

62 (Amendment). Application of this Regulation (which 
provides for control of cultivation and termination of agri- 
cultural tenancies) to all agricultural holdings, as well as to 
land of which the Minister of Labour has taken possession. 
The Minister of Agriculture is empowered to make contracts 
for the occupation by any person of land of which possession 
has been acquired under the Regulation. 

63A. Provides for the killing and disposal of deer, hares 
and rabbits in order to prevent damage to crops in Scotland. 


Part V. General and Supplementary Provisions 


100 (Amendment). Definition of the term “ port,” when 
used in the Regulations, extended to include a mooring or 


anchorage. 
DEPARTMENTAL ORDERS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Agriculture. (October 25th)—Committee appointed to 
— Minister of Agriculture on matters affecting poultry 
industry. 


Air Raid Precautions. (October 25th)—New system of 
sounding warnings only when air attack on a district is prob- 
able approved. (October 26)—Home Office experimenting 
with modified street lighting system which could be left 
alight when air raids are in progress. Uniforms for A.R.P. 
workers designed and on show. (October 31st)—Government 
Steel shelters on sale to public. Instructions issued for action 
to be taken on licensed premises in air raids. Design approved 
for armlets to be worn by clergymen who have to move about 
the streets in air raids. (November 4th)—Black-out period 
shortened to begin half-an-hour after sunset and end half-an- 
hour before sunrise. (November 6th)—Places of entertain- 
ment permitted to remain open until 11 p.m. (November 
7th)—London shop hours extended to 8 p.m. on Saturdays 
and 7 p.m. on other days. Scheme for lighting L.M.S. 
suburban trains announced. 


Aliens. (November 7th)—Ministry of Home Security 
authorises local authorities to enrol aliens in civil defence 
services, 

j noommunications. (October 30th)—War Office statement 
trade literature packed with exported goods is not 
covered by prohibition of export of printed matter, etc. 

Compensation and Allowances. (October 27th)—Civil 
Servants to retain benefit of existing arrangements for com- 


pensation for injuries or death where these are superior to 
eee scheme for civilians killed or injured by air 
rai 


Education. (October 25th)—Technical schools and insti- 
tutes to reopen as soon as work to provide air-raid protec- 
tion is begun. (November 2nd)—Available schools to be 
reopened in vulnerable areas. 


Evacuation, (October 27th)—Local authorities to submit 
returns showing number of women and children evacuated 
under Government schemes who have returned to their 
homes. 


Finance (November 7th).—Borrowing powers on which a 
National Loans Bill will be founded conferred on Treasury. 


Food. (October 26th)—Maximum prices of dried fruits 
revised by Order. (November lst)—Bacon and butter to be 
rationed from middle of December; registration necessary 
for purchases of sugar; ration books to be issued at once. 
(November 6th)—Maximum prices of eggs raised by Order. 
(November 7th)—Pig prices raised by 1s. a score dead weight 
by Ministry of Food Order. (November 8th)—Minister of 
Health recommends housing authorities to relax regulations 
to oe of keeping of pigs and poultry for food by house- 
holders. 


Fuel (November 7th)—Increase of 1d. per gallon in prices 
of Pool fuel oil and Pool Diesel oil for road vehicles. (Novem- 
ber 8th)—Gas-producer apparatus for road vehicles recom- 
mended by Secretary for Mines. 


Industry. (November 1st)—First meeting of Joint Advi- 
sory Council for Industry, composed of members of British 
Employers’ Confederation and Trade Union Congress 
General Council. 


Labour. (November 3rd)—Changes in schedule of re- 
served occupations, reducing age of reservation in some occu- 
pations and releasing all men with previous flying experience. 


Munitions (November 8th)—Display of samples of muni- 
tions stores to assist firms engaged in supply announced by 
Ministry of Supply. 

Raw Materials. (October 29th)—New maximum prices 
for wool; all wool in United Kingdom, having been pro- 
duced in United Kingdom, Isle of Man or Eire, requisi- 
tioned. (November Ist)—New prices fixed for iron and 
steel products; further products added to list of those whose 
maximum prices are fixed. (November 4th)—Pit-head price 
of coal raised by Is. a ton in England and Scotland and 
ls. 4d. in Wales. 


Services. (October 26th)—Recruiting opened for new 
Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps of men between 35 and 
50. (October 27th)—Voluntary enlistment opened for 
Cavalry of the Line, Royal Armoured Corps, Royal Artillery, 
Royal Engineers (certain trades) and Infantry of the Line, 
for men between 22 and 35. (October 30th)—Certain police- 
men allowed to enlist in fighting forces. 


Shipping. (November 7th)—Chartering of 15 neutral 
cargo vessels for British trade announced. 


MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES 








; . Nov. 1, Nov. 8 
Commodity and Unit 1939 | 1939” | 
l 





Last 
change 


Butter ‘an ls. 7d. | Sept. 23 
aa Coc uas pennrncdensecnsvervebosis Average week ending | 
August 25, plus Is. Nov. 4 
(Welsh Is. 4d.) 


milk :— 
Full cream sweetened ......... 7g pts. tin 454d. 434d. 1 Oct. 5 
Skimmed ..........0.0000c0eecees 15g pts. tin 334d. ma. if 
Dried fruits :— 
ne slepeaansbees >. . ‘ “ 7 
TE cee cin cklnbeisensdiscocarsesscnsee 7 Is. 8 s. » 
Plums and Prunes ............cccececeenes Ib. | Bled. | Bled. }Oct. 26 
iat cici be vets ccasieesion Ib. 8d. 8d J 
— 
ome-produced fresh 
doz., min. — 15 Ib. per 120 eggs 2s. 9d. 3s. Nov. 6 
Near European fresh | : 
doz., min. weight 15 Ib. per 120 eggs 2s. | 2s. 3d. | Nov. 6 
Lard (Imported)  .........ccccsececeereeeeeeees 6d. 6d. Be og 
DARREN | oricesccesescrrcccesicccescnecessesacees Price ruling at end of August 
BID. aici te bts saves davasencendscrcetesoverscece Price ruling at end of August 
Potatoes (Grade A) ........c00eessess08: 7 Ib. 8d. 8d. | Sept. 16 
Canned salmon ................: 1’s flat tin | 1s. 7ied. | 1s. 7lod. Original 
| price 
er a Be cubknipbinusanescdiacese Ib. A4lod. | 4ilod. Sept. 27 
a ie cunusounescnce Ib. . 5d. Sept. 27 
TE wevancsveccunss Price ruling at end of August 
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gal. Is. 8d. ls. 8d. | Oct. 17 


* Voluntary maximum. 
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Trade. (October 30th)—Goods in Schedule C of Export 
of Goods (Prohibition) (No. 2) Order no longer require 
an export licence for shipment to Palestine and Egypt. 
(November 2nd)—Board of Trade requires that goods im- 
ported from a number of European neutral countries shall 
be accompanied by a certificate that they are not of enemy 
origin. Import Licensing Department will now consider 
applications for import licences for goods imported under 
bond for re-export whether further processed in this country 
or not. (November 7th)—Appointment of British Supply 
Board in Canada and the United States to co-ordinate pur- 
chases in those countries. Further amendments by Board of 
Trade to list of firms in foreign countries with whom deal- 
ings are not permitted. 


NOTES OF 


Crisis in the Low Countries.—When, on Tuesday 
morning, the world heard of King Leopold’s overnight 
conference with Queen Wilhelmina at The Hague, two 
explanations seemed possible. Either the two sovereigns, 
both of whom wield considerable political influence, were 
about to announce measures of military collaboration in 
defence against a menace that comes only from the East, 
or they were about to offer once more their good offices 
in the service of mediation. After a flurry of denials, the 
second explanation proved correct. On Tuesday it was 
revealed that a joint offer to mediate had been sent to the 
belligerents, in our case directly to the King. Up to the 
time of going to press no official replies had been returned, 
though unofficial comment was uniformly sceptical of the 
chances of acceptance. By a fortunate coincidence, a state- 
ment of British war aims was in fact made by Lord 


[Reproduced by permission of News-Chronicle 


Halifax on Tuesday evening. On the German side, Hitler’s 
violent speech in Munich on the following day seemed 
to mean a direct negative. In fact, there is reason to 
suspect that the project of issuing a joint Dutch-Belgian 
appeal was not the prime cause of King Leopold’s unpre- 
cedented visit to Holland (for although formal exchanges 
have been made in the past, this is the first time in history 
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Transport. (October 30th)—London Transport decides to 
abolish first class travel in January, 1940. (October 31st) 
—War Office recommends settlement of appeals against 
assessed figure for impressed vehicles by agreement rather 
than in County Court. (November 2nd)—Instructions by 
Ministry of Home Security for use of flares in streets and 
additional lighting on vehicles in thick fog. 


Miscellaneous. (November 1st)—Use of outdoor fireworks, 
and of indoor fireworks audible in any place to which the 
public have access prohibited by Order. (November 7th)— 
Emergency regulations by Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
authorise them to make temporary income grants to parochial 
clergy as a wartime measure. 


THE WEEK 


that the sovereigns of Holland and Belgium have admitted 
their interdependence and that of their two countries by 
collaboration in time of peril). The existence of a German 
threat to the Low Countries has been implicit for days 
and weeks past in the movement of troops and the play 
of strategy; on Monday information began to reach London, 
and continued to trickle through during the next two or 
three days, of a German demand to the Dutch and Belgian 
Governments which made that threat explicit. A few weeks 
ago the threat seemed to be mainly directed against 
Belgium, with the object of turning the flank of the 
Maginot Line. But more recently the talk has turned to 
the possibility of an invasion of Holland to secure bases 
for an air attack on England. One report, unconfirmed in 
detail, stated that the German Government had demanded 
of Belgium unconditional guarantees of neutrality—and 
the inference could only be that Belgium was being asked 
not to go to the assistance of an invaded Holland nor— 
what would be more important—give passage to the 
French and British armies. If this report and others like 
it have even as much substance as the coolest judgment 
is likely to award them, then the mediation offer takes on 
a very different aspect. In that case, King Leopold and 
Queen Wilhelmina are merely strengthening their moral 
position against the day when they receive the full blast 
of German pressure. Their next problem, whether they 
welcome it or not, must obviously be that of military 
collaboration. The Belgians need Dutch help to keep an 
invading German army out of Limburg and thus narrow 
the invader’s front; if the Dutch mean to retreat behind 
the inundation line which runs from the Zuyder Zee east 
of Utrecht to the estuary of the Scheldt, then there is no 
comparable service which they can receive from the 
Belgians. The remaining possibility is that the two nations 
will fight as one unit: at the moment there is no evidence 
to support this. 


* * * 


War at Sea.—It was a one-front war against Britain 
that Hitler declared again at Munich this week. This 1s 
what the war has been in fact ever since Poland was 
slaughtered; and the House of Commons was crowded on 
Wednesday, not only because it was Mr Churchill who 
was to speak, but also because it was the kernel of hostili- 
ties so far that he had to speak about. The First Lord 
began with a frank confession. When H.M.S. “Royal 
Oak” was sunk four weeks ago, with the loss of more 
than 800 lives, the first reaction of very many people was 
that there had been serious negligence. Not a few felt con- 
firmed in their impression that the Navy was somewhat 
too confident of its ability to 1 all the menaces of a 
much weaker maritime Power. first official view was 
that the disaster had been mainly due to the skill and 
daring of the U-boat commander. An inquiry was insti- 
tuted. This week Mr Churchill confirmed the initial doubts. 
Six weeks after war began the anchorage at Scapa Flow 
was not proof, as it should have been, against submarine 
attack, Neither its physical defences nor its patrols were at 
full strength. This has been a salutary lesson, and it 1s 
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victim of over-optimism. This, indeed, was his theme on 
Wednesday. He has not abated his belief that the U-boat 
can be mastered and that it will always be possible in the 
war to bring in the country’s essential supplies. The net loss 
to British shipping in the first two months of war, setting 
tonnage lost against tonnage captured or newly built, was 
less than one-third of one per cent. of the total; and in 
cargo there was a net gain of 100,000 tons. U-boat losses 
are running at the rate of some three each week. The 
convoy system is in full swing. There are three times more 
hunting craft at work than when war began; and the 
largest merchant ships have been defensively armed. But 
the danger to shipping from U-boats, aircraft, raiders and 
mines is still great. The Germans are building two U-boats 
a week and, even if their likely losses are counted in, they 
may have about eighty available in the New Year. Further 
serious losses are certain. Mr Churchill’s confidence is of 
the right kind, It is that, with care and courage, we can 
certainly ride the storm with safety. But he refuses to shut 
his eyes to the tempest, and he could have found no better, 
or more melancholy, justification for this attitude than the 
tragedy of the “ Royal Oak.” 


* * * 


American Neutrality Revised. — The amending 
Neutrality Bill was signed by President Roosevelt, with due 
ceremony, at noon on Saturday, November 4th. Thus all 
belligerents are now permitted to buy all forms of muni- 
tions and armaments in the United States, provided they 
have the funds to pay cash and the shipping to take the 
goods away. In practice, of course, this benefits Great 
Britain and France only, and the passage of the Act has 
accordingly been made the text of attacks on America by 
the Nazis and by those practised non-interventionists, the 
Soviets. To Britain and France the permission to buy in 
America will be very welcome and immediate advantage 
will be taken of it, especially in the case of aircraft. At the 
same time the scale of Allied orders is being exaggerated 
in America. “ Cash and carry ” is a very severe limitation, 
and it may be taken for granted that every effort will be 
made to obtain supplies elsewhere before orders are placed 
in America. We have large reserves of gold, dollars and 
securities that could be drawn upon in case of need, but 
it would be very improvident at this stage of the war to 
formulate a deliberate policy of using them. Indeed, it 
may well be that the main effect of the Neutrality Act 
will be, not to increase the volume of Anglo-French pur- 
chases from the United States, but to concentrate them 
upon armaments to the exclusion of other American goods. 
In America itself, the effect of the lifting of the embargo 
on Allied purchases has been almost overshadowed by the 
effect of the new bans placed upon the movements of 
American shipping by the Presidential proclamation that 
accompanied the signature of the Act. Mr Roosevelt has 
chosen, with undoubted prudence, to define the European 
“combat area” very strictly, with the result that no 
American ship may now call at any European port between 
Bergen and Bilbao. This has been a shock to American 
shipping companies, which had confidently expected to be 
allowed to continue trading with Ireland, and possibly 
with Denmark, Holland and Belgium. Steps have been 
taken to transfer the register of American liners to Panama 
(and also, incidentally, to recruit non-American crews), but 
this type of evasion is frowned upon and any attempt to 
sell American ships outright to foreigners would certainly 
be forbidden. Since the shipowners have little confidence 
in their ability to make a living on other routes, they are 
apparently condemned to pay the monetary forfeit for 
America’s latest attempt to erect legislative buttresses of 
neutrality. More will certainly be heard of the ruinous 
effects of the new Act on the American ambition to build 
up a flourishing mercantile marine. 


* * * 


Coal and Gas Prices. — The increases in the 
prices of gas and coal which were announced on Friday of 
last week produced dismay among consumers and also 
among a public which watches with apprehension each 
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fortunate that the First Lord himself has never been a - rise in the 


general price level. It so happens that the cases 
of the London gas companies and he, tallow owners do 
not present a firm ground on which to make a stand 
against the upward movement of prices. The gas com- 
panies are putting forward an argument which is not 
entirely unreasonable when they say that reduced consump- 
tion has increased their unit costs of production so much 
that they are compelled to raise prices, though 24d. per 
therm is almost certainly an unreasonably big jump; and 
the colliery owners, despite the fact that their argument 
partly rests on precisely the opposite ground that con- 
sumption is on the increase, are probably justified in seek- 
ing to pass on to the consumer, in the form of a rise of a 
shilling per ton in pit-head prices, some part of their 
growing costs per unit. The cost situation in these two 
cases is in fact so entirely different that it is possible to 
seek the same remedy for diametrically opposed troubles. 
But the fact that prices can be put up in one case because 
consumption is falling and in another because it is rising 
is in itself a danger signal. The argument which in these 
instances has a basis of incontrovertible fact can have in 
other instances no better foundation than a particularly 
pernicious variety of economic casuistry. Something may 
perhaps be done to counter this by a strict official scrutiny 
of the cost arguments which are advanced. Something may 
also be done by pointing out that now is the time to use 
the financial reserves of companies rather than to expand 
them, and that the attempt to secure hostages to fortune 
by putting up prices in anticipation of cost increases is 
both dangerous and unpatriotic. The colliery owners did 
in fact seek to anticipate future cost increases and are now 
nursing their wrath because their claims were not fully 
met. The gas companies were less ready to seek present 
compensation for future troubles, but even their carefully 
phrased statement contained a forecast of further cost 
increases to come. It is pretty certain that they will come 
unless taxation, rationing and price control are fitted into a 
single concerted attempt to nip inflation in the bud. 


* * * 


Rationing and Irrationality.—The realities of the 
question of food rationing are being buried deeper and 
deeper under a mountain of confused thinking and special 
pleading. The assistance which Sir Samuel Hoare gave to 
Mr Morrison in his attempt in the House of Commons on 
Thursday to excuse the continued delay in the introduc- 
tion of effective arrangements had the net result of render- 
ing confusion worse confounded. Indeed the arguments used 
were of such a nature that it was possible to conclude that 
this end was deliberately sought. The reasons for an 
immediate introduction of rationing are surely plain 
enough.’ The efficient organisation of a wartime economy 
requires that the practice of living on stocks should be 
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ended; that the assistance which rationing gives to the 
attempt to control prices should be secured; that the 
existing unequal distribution of foodstuffs should cease; 
and that shipping should be economised by a cutting down 
of imports which are not strictly necessary. The most 
misguided feature of the Government’s policy is its attempt 
to twist these arguments into reasons, not for introducing 
rationing, but for delaying it. Sir Samuel Hoare’s claim 
that rationing should only be applied where there was 
actual scarcity was nothing less than an admission that 
economy will not be enforced until existing stocks have 
been squandered. His statement that the public’s liberty 
should not be interfered with ignored the plain fact that 
freedom of choice has already been reduced, and in some 
cases removed, by unequal distribution of short sup- 
plies. But his claim that action should be delayed until con- 
ditions became more “ normal ” was the piéce de résistance, 
ignoring as it did the elementary faci that to expect condi- 
tions to become normal of their own accord in wartime is 
to expect the impossible. Normality in the matter of food 
supplies can only be established by prompt and determined 
Government action. 


* * * 


Financing War.—The National Loans Bill was pre- 
sented to Parliament this week, and its technical implica- 
tions are discussed in a Note on page 220. The Govern- 
ment is given blanket powers for a year to raise war 
loans as well as to borrow a further £250 millions to meet 
needs arising between the end of the financial year and the 
next Loans Bill. This week’s discussions revealed nothing 
about the Chancellor’s intended borrowing policy. They 
simply gave the Commons yet another chance to run over 
the principles of war finance. Mr Pethick-Lawrence stated 
the right principles well. The dangers, he said, were: 
extravagant charges for war contracts; inadequate iaxa- 
tion; gathering inflation; and rising rates of interest. The 
immediate tasks, he suggested, were: to guard against 
inflation; to press down short-term interest rates; to force 
up the prices of gilt-edged securities to lower other interest 
rates; and to raise loans in small batches at low and 
decreasing rates of interest. Meanwhile the Government’s 
own economic policy remains cloudy. It will not be by its 
borrowing technique alone that this policy will be judged. 
It will be by the co-ordination of measures to turn over to 
the Government all the resources of plant, material, labour 
and savings needed to maximise war output as swiftly and 
fully as possible. A widely ramified schedule of plans to 
cut down civilian consumption in an orderly way is 
imperative. Clear proof that the diverted resources will be 
used with unfaltering efficiency to win the war is equally 
urgent. 


* * * 


Axis or Apron String ?—The twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the victory of Vittorio Veneto and of the Italian 
armistice has been celebrated in an atmosphere of fervour 
and gratitude, but with far less display of Italy’s bellicosita 
fascista than is customary. Instead of the main emphasis 
falling on martial reviews and parades, a field Mass at the 
tomb of the Unknown Warrior held the centre of the 
celebrations in Rome and Signor Mussolini’s speech was 
singularly free from threats or provocation. Italy is settling 
down—its leaders cautiously, its people with intense relief 
—into the comparative comfort of a ring-side seat and 
although the press still warns the world that Italy is ready 
at any moment to leap fully armed into the arena, it is 
generally admitted that Italian interests are not involved in 
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the present conflict and that Italy will be able to keep 
clear of the struggle “ because she does not choose to be 
tied to anybody’s apron strings.” The change of metaphor 
barely disguises the pointed reference to the Axis. What— 
apart from the Axis—are Italy’s entanglements? What 
shadow of an apron string exists apart from that “ band 
of steel” which since May has united her to her German 
ally? If Italy now “ does not choose to be tied ” and says 
so, then there appears to be little point in preserving the 
fiction of the Axis. Possibly some such idea was in Field- 
Marshal Goering’s mind when he caused rumours of his 
impending visit to Rome to be sharply contradicted after 
they had been officially confirmed in Berlin. The rumours 
came from sufficiently reliable Italian sources to suggest 
that they had some foundation, but the German denials 
make it clear that—for the time being at least—Goering 
is not prepared to risk a rebuff. Meanwhile Italy is con- 
tinuing to back her passive policy of steering clear of the 
hostilities with efforts to consolidate a position of influence 
in the Balkans. The Notes exchanged between the Greek 
and Italian Governments on increasing the scope of their 
friendly co-operation on the basis of the existing Treaty 
of Friendship and Collaboration can be counted as a rather 
small milestone along Italy’s Balkan way. And Signor 
Gayda’s pointed attack on Soviet aims in South-Eastern 
Europe, with the open references to Soviet pressure and 
propaganda, will remind Italians that their way south- 
eastwards is far from being a primrose path. 


* * * 


The Saga of the ‘City of Flint.’’— Even a 
war must have its silly season, and the “ City of Flint” 
has come to convey at least a hint of a Loch Ness monster. 
Yet, in spite of the air of fantasy which clings to the 
“ City’s” peregrinations in the frozen North, this saga of 
an American ship and its German prize crew raises several 
interesting points in international law and may yet lead 
to far-reaching international complications. The “ City of 
Flint ” was bound for Britain with a cargo which included 
contraband when she was stopped on October 9th by the 
“‘ Deutschland ” and a prize crew put on board to bring 
her to German waters. The crew of the British steamer 
“ Stonegate,” sunk three days previously, was also trans- 
ferred to the “ City.” Five days later the ship made her 
first appearance off the coasts of Norway and put into 
Troms6 on the plea that her water supplies had run short. 
The Norwegians—basing their case on Article 2 of The 
Hague Neutrality Convention—held the holding of the 
“ Stonegate” crew to be a “hostile act” and had them 
released. Then the “ City of Flint” set to sea again, to 
reappear in Murmansk. Now the legal situation created 
by the entry of a prize ship into a neutral port is governed 
by Article 21 of The Hague Convention, which lays 1t 
down that “a prize may be brought into a neutral port 
on account of unseaworthiness, stress of weather, or want 
of fuel or provisions.” It must leave as soon as “ the 
circumstances which justified its entry are at an end.” If 
it fails to do so, the neutral must intern the crew and 
release the ship. At first it appeared as though the Russians 
were complying with the law, but suspicion was aroused 
when every attempt of the American Ambassador to obtain 
information was unavailing—and confirmed when, on 
October 28th, it was announced that the “ City of Flint 
had left Murmansk still under the control of her prize 
crew. The Russians maintained that no breach 0! 
neutrality law had taken place since the Germans had 


put in for engine repairs. 
* * * 


Thereafter the “ City of Flint” appeared to be making 
cautiously for Germany in Norwegian territorial waters. 
However, at Haugesund a halt was called and the Com- 
mander asked permission to anchor and set ashore a sick 
American. A Norwegian naval surgeon examined the 
sailor and did not agree that the case warranted a landing 
at Haugesund. The commander was informed that he 
must leave, but on November 3rd he preferred to anchor, 
and the Norwegian Government had no choice but (0 
intern the prize crew and release the “City of Flint. 
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The German Government immediately despatched a pro- 
test, which Norway refused to accept. The fate of the 
“City of Flint’s” cargo is apparently undecided. It may 
be sold in Bergen, or the ship may run the risk of making 
for Kirkwall, but whatever the outcome the final stages 
of the voyage are mysterious enough. Once the “ City of 
Flint” had entered Norway’s territorial waters, the British 
Admiralty reported that the ship had a clear run to 
Germany. Why, then, did it risk capture by further delay? 
Moreover, the whole incident of the invalid American 
appears highly suspicious. The Norwegian doctor pro- 
nounced the man—apart from a slight leg injury—to be 
fit, When, acting on this report, the authorities told the 
German commander to leave he agreed, and only subse- 
quently gave the order to drop anchor. Then, when asked 
to give his reasons, he replied “On an order from my 
Government.” It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the Nazis, seriously embarrassed by the whole affair, 
framed the whole incident in order to avoid incurring 
American displeasure and at the same time to lay up a 
rod in pickle for Norway—possibly as an excuse for 
intervention later on. 


* * * 


Pressure on the Balkans.—Balkan statemanship 
has never been redeemed from its errors earlier than the 
eleventh hour, and seldom even then, so that its present 
critical condition should not be judged as desperate as it 
superficially seems to be. There appears at last to be some 
substance in the proposal to create a group of States which 
would have sufficient cohesion to withstand outside threats 
of aggression. By the end of this week negotiations with 
this aim in view had been conducted through the diplomatic 
channel by the Roumanian and Turkish Governments 
working in close understanding with the Greek Govern- 
ment, having tacit support from Britain and France, and 
enjoying a fair hope of Italy’s active collaboration. If the 
negotiations move forward without serious hitch, this 
nucleus will be extended to Jugoslavia and to Hungary; 
meanwhile an advance will be made towards Bulgaria. 
If the negotiations now under way fail as hopelessly as 
others which they succeed—and the Germans and Russians 
are already working for their failure—then no amount of 
guarantees from outside will avail to prevent Hitler or 
Stalin intervening with enough success to destroy either 
the independence or the peace of the Balkans—or both. 
There is little comfort in the reflection that the roads have 
ceased to be passable until the beginning of next March: 
Balkan Governments have havered for so long over their 
rights and claims that, unless a better spirit is now in com- 
mand, another three or four months will make no differ- 
ence. The time for agreement is now. 


* * * 


The Deadlock in India.—In developing several 
stages further, the breach between the Congress Party and 
the Government of India has come no nearer to being 
closed. The failure of the Tripartite talks between the 
Viceroy, Mr Prasad for the Congress Party, and Mr Jinnah 
for the Moslem League, is disturbing evidence of the 
distance which must be covered before agreement comes 
in sight. In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Zetland 
made it clear that the British Government were not pre- 
pared to concede the key Congress demands, for a declara- 
tion on Indian independence and a readiness to stand aside 
While an Indian Constitution was worked out and made 
law by a constituent assembly of the Indian people—which, 
of course, means to say an assembly with a Congress 
majority. It is the British Government’s thesis that agree- 
ment must first be reached on the communal question, for 
until the Moslem League is ready to co-operate, with the 
knowledge that its rights as a minority are being effec- 
tively safeguarded, no kind of Constitution will offer to 
India the public peace which British administration at 
least ensures. The tripartite talks made no progress because 
Mr Prasad refused to discuss with Mr Jinnah anything in 
the nature of a compromise, and this attitude has received 
confirmation in the resignation of five Congress Minis- 
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tries and the expected resignation of three others. It is 
wholly unfortunate that they should resign just when the 
good work they have done was receiving general recogni- 
tion; but, although it would be dangerous to assume that 
their action is intended primarily as a gesture, there seems 
to be some hope that they will find it possible to return 
to office if and when a compromise is arrived at. It is 
essential to have that compromise, and to have it quickly. 
If it can be got by the giving of further assurances of 
our sincerity and good will, then those assurances must 
be given at once. For it seems that we are on the verge 
of a most tragic misunderstanding. While there can be no 
doubt that the British Government is genuinely anxious 
to rid itself of the responsibility of having to rule an un- 
willing India and of the accusation sometimes made by 
ignorant or malicious neutrals that it is “ holding 
down ” India, it is nevertheless true that the contrary view 
has obtained firm footing among wide sections of Hindu 
opinion. The Viceroy has declared his intention to go on 
trying for a compromise. He must receive every possibie 
assistance from Westminster. That assistance might well 
take the form of declaring what the Government are pre- 
pared to do (i.e. broadly to accept any solution on which 
there is substantial agreement in India) instead of repeat- 
ing what they will not do. Negation, even with justice on 
its side, gets nowhere. 


* * * 


South Africa’s War Effort.— Since General 
Hertzog resigned both the premiership and the leadership 
of the United Party on the neutrality issue he has made 
no pretence of bowing to the majority decision, but is 
actively engaged in denouncing General Smuts for allowing 
“ British-thinking jingoes” to drag the Union into a war 
and even talks of a “ possible secession from the Common- 
wealth.” Dr Malan, leader of the dissident Nationalists, 
has joined General Hertzog to form a United. Afrikaans 
front with the propaganda appeal of “the Afrikaans 
nation sacrificed to selfish British interests.” Actually (as 
usual in Nationalist politics) an air of unreality clings to 
the whole affair. If General Smuts’ action in “ plunging 
South Africa into a war” is examined in greater detail it 
will be found to fall far short of total immersion. The South 
Africans are limiting their military activity to the defence 
of the Union with a possible extension to other British 
territories in Africa, although the Nationalists reserve the 
right to fight this. General Smuts gave the key to the South 
African plan of campaign when he announced on Sep- 
tember 7th that “it is for the Union to give its physical 
support. . . in all questions of trade, finance and ship- 
ping.” He elucidated the position more fully on November 
4th, when he announced that as a result of South Africa’s 
neutrality “an era of prosperity was dawning,” and he 
expressed his surprise at the Nationalists’ objection to a 
state of affairs in which “ with Great Britain buying South 
African products and the British Navy protecting South 
Africa’s shores and convoying her ships, markets remained 
open.” Others might well share the General’s astonishment, 
but is the objection really so fundamental? Even General 
Hertzog has declared he did not wish to break all links 
with Britain, and even a 100 per cent. Afrikaans domina- 
tion could hardly compensate the material losses bound up 
with breaking the British connection. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Wartime Trade in South-Eastern Europe 


(From a Correspondent) 


HE countries of South-Eastern Europe have without 

exception remained neutral. So far their decision has not 
given them the advantages of neutrality or opened up any 
clear prospect of such advantages in the near future. Feeling 
in the business world there is naturally depressed. 

The problem confronting them is no easy one. They must 
maintain deliveries to Germany and accept the risk of not 
getting paid, or else they must limit deliveries and face the 
danger of political or even military reprisals. Their trade 
relations with the Western belligerents are comparatively in- 
significant, while business with Poland, too, must now be 
— as on German account. In 1938, the picture was as 

ollows : — 


SoutH-East EuroPEAN TRADE,WITH THE BELLIGERENTS IN 1933 
Imports from 
Great 
Britain France Germany 
(Percentages of total imports) 


EEE. cccnceccscevsaceseie 7 4 58 
TIN os ccdiinincetacovenuteues 13 1-5 31 
ED x. iccanponesovsswnees 6 1-5 48 
RIED, cnndtenssesoccnces 8 8 50 
TEE... coupndaenchebtneoucns il 1-3 50 
Jugoslavia ................+. u 3 50 


Exports to 


Britain France Germany 
(Percentages of total exports) 


NE cc ccnesscsunopabencs 5 1-5 63 
SOTO oink dskcivadslcincwseke 8 3 41 
IIIT ccccsccevnscuboesiiins 8 2 50 
Roumania  ...........s000008 ll 5 36 
TM. seoitarecatnisenesqen 3°5 3°5 46 
TOEINE sc ecensacceccosones 10 1-5 50 


There is, of course, a demand in the belligerent countries 
for the foodstuffs and raw materials of South-Eastern Europe. 
In Germany the demand is urgent. But, although South- 
Eastern Europe has an abundance of food and immense 
natural riches, a sudden epidemic fear of shortage has broken 
out. Rationing has been imposed on certain articles, coming 
chiefly from abroad, such as petrol, newsprint and sugar, 
while in Greece even supplies of butchers’ meat and biscuits 
have been curtailed. Nearly everywhere an inventory of stocks 
of important goods has been called for. In most of the coun- 
tries extensive export prohibitions have been decreed. In 
Jugoslavia permission must be obtained for the export of 
many agricultural products, timber, mining products, chemi- 
cals, leather and metals. Apart from fruit, wine and eggs, 
practically the entire export trade of the country is forbidden. 
Even before the outbreak of hostilities Bulgaria had partly 
decreed a comprehensive export prohibition, affecting all 
articles in which any export trade worth mentioning had 
been taking place. At the outbreak of war, Greece placed a 
general embargo on exports, but later modified it to permit 
the export of wine, figs, olives and olive oil. 

The trend towards more stringent and centralised control 
of exports is still growing, while stocks are increasing alarm- 
ingly in spite of the favourable sales possibilities. The present 
situation cannot last. Even in wartime Germany is keeping up 
lively commercial-political activity; she is sending economic 
delegations to all the South-Eastern European capitals, and 
is prepared to make bulk purchases. In Roumania, where 
there is the formal question of extending the German- 

imanian agreement concluded in March, Germany has 
achieved some successes; and some positive gain to her may 
also result from the wartime trade agreements which her 
delegates are now negotiating. 

Whether the results will be an asset to South-Eastern 
Europe is more than doubtful. Trade with Germany is based 


exclusively upon the clearing system; that is to say, payment 
is made by deliveries of German goods. The agrarian South- 
East tends to be swamped with German dyestuffs, aspirin, 
typewriters, electrical apparatus, and so on, for which there 
is only limited use. Even tractors are of small use on account 
of the peasant style of agriculture and motor cars are not very 
useful in view of the state of the roads. 

This was what happened under the clearing system in 
peace-time. Under the compulsion of altered circumstances 
it is possible that the South-East may be willing to accept 
payment in high-class German products, but it is pretty 
certain that Germany is not in a position at present to 
export large quantities of road-building machines or artificial 
manures, and there is some anxiety about a possible decline in 
quality. These were the facts which resulted in the breakdown 
of economic negotiations between Germany and Jugoslavia. 


Stubborn Advance 


Nevertheless, it must be clearly borne in mind that Ger- 
many has still an indisputable advantage in South-Eastern 
trade. This is due to three circumstances: to the successful 
intensification in recent years of her South-Eastern commer- 
cial interests; to the much improved transport conditions; 
and, strangely enough, to Germany’s currency technique— 
which still produces the effect of a stable mark in clearing 
business, whereas the pound sterling and the French franc 
show a depreciation of about 15 per cent. Every advantage 
once gained is stubbornly defended, and, furthermore, the 
Nazis have not been satisfied merely with buying and selling. 
They have opened shops everywhere, in many cases entrusted 
with unofficial Gestapo and consular functions. They have 
gained influence in banking—in which they have recently 
been greatly helped by the automatic affiliation of Austrian 
and Czechoslovakian banks controlling South-Eastern in- 
terests. They have established personal contacts by flooding 
the _territory with commercial travellers, and by sending 
engineers and mechanics with every sizeable delivery of 
machines. Such close relations are bound to prove firm even 
in wartime, though the willingness of the one party may 
steadily diminish. 

Trade with Germany can be carried on entirely by railway 
—away from submarines, blockades and high insurance rates 
—and it is certain that Germany will endeavour to supply 
the necessary wagons wherever German interests have to be 
maintained. Nor can the significance of the Danube as 4 
means of transport be forgotten. Traffic on the Danube pro- 
ceeds without hindrance, and is also being speeded up by 
means of rapid motor-boats—though, in very cold weather, 
the river freezes over and stops all traffic. 

Trade with Western Europe is very different. Part of the 
trade between the westerly Balkan countries and Western 
Europe might perhaps be carried on over the expensive rail- 
way route through Upper Italy and France. But, even if the 
high railway rates could be absorbed in the price, there would 
still remain the increasing demurrage due to congestion of 
the railways—especially in France. , 

Moreover, the problem is perhaps even worse on the im- 
port side. That portion of overseas raw material imports to 
South-East Europe, such as rubber, cotton, metals, etc,, which 
used to be trans-shipped at German ports, must now find 
some other route. Only Belgian and Dutch ports are possible 
and, if the goods came on by German railway, the English 
blockade control might be made more severe. There remains 
only the complicated and expensive railway route through 
France and North Italy. 

It is probable that an attempt will be made to direct over- 
seas transit trade to South-Eastern Europe through Italian 
ports, particularly as close relations have for a long time ¢x- 
isted with Trieste. In order to cope with this task, the Italian 
harbours, railways and other means of transport would have 
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to undergo modifications. No great change can yet be dis- 
cerned in shipments through Italy for South-Eastern Euro- 


pean account. 


Currency Policy 


Finally, a crucial factor in the development of South- 
Eastern trade is the depreciation of the pound sterling. Some 
of the currencies of South-Eastern Europe were more or less 
tied to the pound, and inter-State trade was often invoiced 
in pounds. The South-Eastern countries reacted to the fall 
of the pound in very different ways. Greece formally re- 
tained its attachment to the sterling block by depreciating 
the drachma in proportion to the decline of the pound, i.e. 
bv causing a corresponding rise in the other currencies. This 
is the more remarkable, because Greece has to import many 
important articles of food and most raw materials. Bulgaria, 
on the other hand, has neither depreciated the pound nor 
raised the rates of other currencies, though whether this arti- 
ficial parity can long be maintained remains to be seen. In 
Roumania, too, all official exchange rates have been kept un- 
altered, but a portion of the trade in foreign currencies can 
‘be carried on in an open market. Hungary has struck a com- 
promise by dropping the exchange rate of sterling by 6 per 
cent. and raising other foreign currencies by 9 per cent., so 
that the pound-dollar exchange is exactly the same in Buda- 
pest as it is in the other international money markets. 

The most important decision was taken by Jugoslavia, 
which has completely severed itself from the pound; all ex- 
change rates in Belgrade were maintained, except those of the 
pound and the French franc, which were dropped by 15 per 
cent. This is significant, in view of the economic negotiations 
which are to take place between England and Jugoslavia. It 
would appear that Belgrade is so optimistic about the possi- 
bilities of exports to Great Britain that it is believed export- 
able surpluses can easily be sold at a dinar exchange rate 
advanced in relation to sterling. At the same time, the new 
rate is designed to procure cheaper raw materials from 
abroad. 

The war has so far caused disturbance to South-Eastern 
European trade. Relations with most foreign connections, 
whether customers or suppliers, have been dislocated. An 
attempt will be made to maintain established relations as far 
as possible, and it will certainly be feasible in wartime to dis- 
pose of surpluses of agricultural produce. But it must not be 
forgotten that South-Eastern Europe as a whole is very 
largely self-supporting. It produces foodstuffs, timber, metals, 
mineral oil, raw materials for textiles, etc., and there is con- 
siderable industrial capacity. It will not be surprising if the 
steady political rapprochement between all the South-Eastern 
and Balkan countries also grows into close economic 
co-operation. 


Wars and the China Trade 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT ] 


HONGKONG is adapting itself to a new set of wartime con- 
ditions. For over two years its trade has been subject to 
fluctuating circumstances in China, and its life affected 
by the influx of refugees. The war in Europe has now 
brought trade under Government control; and the dis- 
ruption of shipping, the sharp rise in freights and insur- 
ance charges and the restriction of exchange are all factors 
interfering with the normal course of commercial life. Older 
residents cast their minds back twenty-five years and find 
history repeating itself in many respects. The censorship of 
letters and telegrams, the control of shipping, the internment 
of enemy aliens, the liquidation of enemy firms and the 
we profiteering in provision stores, are all instances of 


On the other hand, Japan is no longer an ally. There is no 
German Far Eastern fleet to menace the Colony; and, with 
greatly increased defences and a larger garrison, there has so 
far been no reason to mobilise the Volunteer Force. The last 
European war brought an era of prosperity to the Colony 
which ended abruptly when the world depression of 1920-21 
Set in. With a hinterland suffering through warfare, and 
access to it barred by the invader, the position of Hongkong’s 


It is true at the import trade was handicapped in the last 


war by ever-rising prices and short supplies, but, as world 
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commodities increased in value, so did bar silver, on which 
was based the currency of China. The rise in the value of 
the Chinese dollar would normally have discouraged exports, 
but world scarcity kept up the demand for China produce, 
and real wages were scarcely affected by the abnormal condi- 
tions outside China. To-day, the entrepét trade of Hongkong 
is not likely to revive so long as South China remains 
occupied territory. The main hope for the Colony rests in its 
local industries, which continue to expand and may find new 
markets hitherto supplied from Central Europe. 

The Home Government’s wartime measures for the con- 
trol of exchange and trade within the Colonial Empire have 
been relaxed in the case of Hongkong, in order to avoid 
disturbing the entrepét trade and financial machinery of 
this Colony. The local Government has power to acquire 
foreign exchange from British subjects, but it is not pro- 
posed to interfere with legitimate transactions for financing 
trade, and with the co-operation of the principal British and 
foreign banks the Government hope to suppress speculation 
in exchange. Then again, it has been found impracticable to 
set up a system of licensing imports and exports, but in 
order to discourage import business which may involve 
drawing on the Empire’s exchange resources, duties on petrol 
and foreign wines and spirits have been appreciably in- 
creased; and it is intended to check the import of certain 
articles of luxury, unless it can be proved that they are 
destined for markets outside the Colony. 


The Cost of Defence 


The normal Budget for 1940-41 has been introduced, 
together with a special wartime Budget. The former covers 
15 months and shows a small deficit, The estimates for 1939 
were drawn up on the assumption that trade would decline 
considerably, but so far the figures have been very little 
below the level of 1938, and the revenue of the Colony is 
expected to amount to over $40 millions ($1=1s. 3d.), or 
about 10 per cent. above the original estimate. The surplus 
fund amounts to about £134 millions, and for the moment 
the financial position of the Colony is a happy one. 

The special wartime Budget aims at raising about $10 
millions, part of which will be used to meet the expense of 
local defence and the remainder, some $7 or $8 millions, 
paid direct to the Imperial Exchequer as a war contribution 
—in addition to the normal military contribution of $6 
millions per annum. To meet these proposals the Govern- 
ment has decided to introduce an income tax for the first 
time in the Colony’s history, and considerable opposition is 
already apparent. 

Previous suggestions for the introduction of an income tax 
have always met with the objection that it would be borne 
mainly by the European community and that, besides whole- 
sale evasion by the rich Chinese, it would lead to a flight of 
capital. The latter objection can now be ignored, since the 
control of exchange will presumably prevent any transfer of 
funds. The successful working of collection will depend 
upon the efficiency of the officials responsible for organising 
the necessary departmental machinery. They will be without 
expert supervision, as, owing to the war, the original inten- 
tion of bringing an expert out from home has been aban- 
doned. The Government can be credited with having studied 
the income tax problem in all its aspects, but they will find 
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it difficult to persuade the community that the expense of 
collection and the possible disturbance to trade and capital 
justify the venture. 


October 19th. 


American Labour Costs 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT | 


On October 24th, the second stage of the Wages and Hours 
Act took effect. A year ago, the first stage fixed the maximum 
working week at 44 hours, and the minimum wage at 25 
cents an hour. At that time, the index of production was 
below 100; few concerns were working a longer week than 
44 hours; and it was estimated that only about 300,000 
persons were affected by the minimum wage. So the first 
step was taken without perceptible disturbance. 

The second step prescribes a maximum working week of 
42 hours and a minimum wage of 30 cents an hour. The 
index of production is now somewhere about 115-120; it is 
estimated that concerns employing between 12 and 13 
millions come within the provision of the Act, but of these 
only 2 or 3 millions are affected by the shorter week; and 
only about 700,000 are affected by the minimum wage pro- 
vision. While the change is too recent to have shown any 
consequences, the Press has not reported any particular fears, 
though it may be remarked parenthetically that the metro- 
politan Press has been so pre-occupied with foreign affairs 
that domestic developments have received small attention. 

As this Correspondence has suggested from time to time, 
the theory of the short working week has been widely 
accepted in America since 1930. During the early years of 
the depression, in the form of the spread-the-work move- 
ment, it had some success in providing employment— 
although it resulted in a low weekly wage and, probably, a 
somewhat higher labour cost. In the recovery, its influence 
was less traceable, for the short week was lengthened gradu- 
ally, while the more effective organisation of labour pushed 
hourly wages up rapidly. In this way, weekly wages climbed 
back to the pre-depression level for a shorter week. 

But, over most of the period since 1930 (indeed, over all, 
except for the brief interlude of the winter of 1936-37), the 
American economy was operating at so low a level of 
activity that comment could not go beyond coxjecture. By 
and large, the American mass-production economy has an 
extremely large investment in plant and equipment per 
worker; and this equipment was installed on certain hypo- 
theses of “ normal” operations. Below this level “ normal ” 
cost calculations are disturbed, and when this set of calcu- 
lations was further affected by a drastically shortened week 
(whether by convention, bargain or law) and rapidly rising 
hourly wage rates, it was not easy to fix the cause of the 
ensuing or attendant phenomenon—the persistently low 
profit margin. _ 

: The Present time may afford a clearer test. The level of 
industrial production has approximately regained that of 
the winter of 1936-37; hourly rates are about what they 
were then and have recently been fairly stable (in contrast 
to the fast upturn three years ago); and the current legal 
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week is about the same as the conventional week was 
then. 

The immediate consequences on workers’ earnings and on 
labour costs are not self-evident, and there has been sur- 
prisingly little analytical comment in the Press. The 42. 
hour week is not a Convenient unit, as our industry js set 
up, for it neither fits the week of five 8-hour days nor the 
Saturday half-holiday. A fair mumber of concerns had 
worked the 44-hour week, and these will presumably either 
try to adjust to a 40-hour week or retain the 44-hour week 
with two hours of overtime. The increase in minimum hourly 
wages benefits fewer than one worker in 15, and these are 
rather concentrated in a few industries. Any general move 
to the 40-hour working week would mean a reduction in 
weekly earnings for far more workers than those whose wages 
would be raised. On the other hand, two hours of overtime 
would represent some increase in unit labour costs, unless— 
and this may be decisive—the recent increase in demand and 
rise in prices introduced compensatory factors, 

The economy is neither so active as to be assuredly cap- 
able of absorbing increased costs nor so inactive as to 


make adjustments categorically impossible. The change is 
therefore inaugurated under rather auspicious circumstances, 
and for that reason more conclusive comment may be pos- 
sible later. American economic thinking has in general been 
so fascinated by such glamorous subjects as cyclical bud- 
gets, spending programmes, excess reserves, and so forth, 
that so prosaic a subject as labour costs has sometimes 


seemed too pedestrian to deserve the attention of the Muse 


of Economics. 


Boom in Building 


The September business indices contain no surprises, as 
the earlier weekly data had caught the main features. 


BUSINESS INDICES 
(1923-25 average = 100) 
Adjusted for seasonal 


variation 
1938 1939 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Industrial production (total) ...... 90 103 pllo 
Manufactures (total) ............ 89 104 p10 
BIIED -wpcnncid cnteginimianeleuns 69 92 p103 
Non-durable ............0.000005+ 107 115 p117 
des seuitindachinnns Gaheanaet 91 pll0 
Construction contracts, value (total) 78 73 p79 
BIS vicuhiisctabsinnccibengs 67 p73 
ME  hcisectcasnicsacencseesees 6 78 ps3 
Factory employment (total) ...... 89-9 95-6 ase 
Durable goods ..............0+4. 76-4 84-8 . 
Non-durable goods ............ 102-7 105-9 
Factory payrolls (total) ............ 81-6 89-8 
Durable goods ...........20.444- 68:1 81-6 
FE a all sbclasvbee 4 7 =. i 
reight-car oadings total) ...... 
Miscellaneous ........ aha 74 82 
Department store sales (value) ... 86 89 p92 
Department store stocks (value)... 67 68 ons 


p Preliminary. 


The residential building figure is worth noting—about 40 
per cent. above the rather high level of a year ago. It is esti- 
mated that above 450,000 dwelling units will be constructed 
this year—mostly single family dwellings. There is a fair 
chance that the number of single family dwellings built this 
year will equal or surpass the best year of the 20’s, though 
not the total number of residential units built then. Con- 
sidering the rapid drop in the birthrate in recent years, this 
is an achievement of no small proportions. 

October 27th. 


Economic Strain in 


Holland 


[FROM OUR AMSTERDAM CORRESPONDENT] 


ALREADY, less than two months after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe, it is only too evident that the war ' 
leaving its mark on the financial and economic structure of 
neutral Holland. For mobilisation the Minister of Defence 
has submitted a Bill to Parliament ing an increas¢ 


in the Defence Budget of 100 million guilders. The bringing 
of the mobilised forces on to a war basis and their main- 
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tenance for the first 30 days of mobilisation involved expen- 
diture estimated at 37 million guilders. In addition, there 
has been heavy expenditure for the formation of stocks and 
for other items incidental to _mobilisation, for which no 
figures are available. The mobilisation is costing the Nether- 
lands well over a million guilders a day (£ = 74 guilders). 


Higher Cost of Living 


Retail prices are undeniably showing a pronounced tend- 
ency to rise. This applies not only to such products as 
cheese, butter and margarine, but also to soap, petrol, wool, 
etc. The cost of living has risen, too. 


INDICES OF PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING, 1939 


| | | | | | 
| Jan Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | Fay | Aug. | Sept. 
a a ie a eB kB 

Wholesale Prices (1926-30 = 100) 

69:8 (70-0| 69-9 | 70-1) 70-5 
. 55:8 56-8 |56-5| 56°8 
74 74 74:6| 75-4 
70 70:3 
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Cost of Living in Amsterdam (1911-13 = 100) 








General Index | | 108-2] 1136-0) 136-5 139-4 
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There was a tremendous increase in the volume of retail 
trade during the first month of the war. Already the Govern- 
ment has had to ration sugar, and—with the object of 
conserving supplies of petrol—maximum speed limits for 
motor vehicles and the prohibition of Sunday motoring have 
been enforced. The price policy of the Government is 
directed primarily at preventing any unjustifiable rise in the 
cost of living. In addition to supervising rents and fuel 
prices, special attention will be devoted to the prices of all 
primary means of subsistence. In the present stage it is 
impossible to say whether it will be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to supplement the present policy by more rigorous 
measures. 


More Unemployment 


Under present circumstances, numerous enterprises are 
experiencing difficulties in securing necessary raw materials 
and in finding export outlets for their products. Agriculture 
and market gardening are experiencing the latter difficulty 
particularly keenly, and are undoubtedly passing through a 
critical period. These conditions have inevitably resulted in 
a slight increase in unemployment—despite the fact that so 
many men have been called to rejoin the colours. The 
number of unemployed persons registered at the Labour 
Exchanges was 189,500 in the week ended August 26, 1939; 
201,200 in the week ended September 16, 1939; and 203,400 
in the week ended October 7, 1939—it should not be over- 
looked, however, that unemployment always tends to rise in 
the autumn. 


Exports Nearly Halved 


The outbreak of war has been very adverse to our foreign 
trade. Obstacles to transport by land and water; insurance 
difficulties; the embargoes proclaimed in many countries 
immediately on the outbreak of war; delays in the issue of 
export licences from here and abroad; all these have com- 
bined to curtail imports and exports to a serious extent. In 
the first month of the war exports suffered to a proportion- 
ately greater extent than our imports. From 92,050,000 
guilders in August, the value of exports receded to 66,350,000 
See ene mek of does. 28 per cent. In com- 
Parison year drop was still larger, exports 
being 35 million guilders down when compared with Sep- 
tember, 1938. To find a September with such low export 
figures one has to go back to 1935. 
vd h Hoge pet a far smaller oo the 

ue Ppping 1 3000 guilders in August to 
106,066,000 in September—a decline of 16 per cent. The 
decline compared with September, 1938, was lower, too, 
being only 10.8 million guilders. 

Foreign trade not only declined in value but also in 
golume. For September the total volume of exports was only 

en tons (last September it was 1,262,000 tons)—a fall 
of 45 per cent. The volume of imports fell from 2,317,000 
tons in August to 1,942,000 tons in September—a decline of 
16.3 per cent. 
October 25th. 
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War Economy 
in 
Sweden 


[FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT | 


THE aggressive attitude of the Soviets in the Baltic has natur- 
ally weighed on the economic situation of Sweden. We are 
being forced to bear substantial material sacrifices in order to 
Strengthen our defences against all eventualities. 

To supply war material and maintain under arms an 
adequate force until January, 1940, the Government needs 
supplementary revenue amounting to about kr. 600 millions 
(£ = 16.80 kr.); but, in view of the soundness of Sweden’s 
State finances, this can be raised without much lowering the 
standard of living of the people. From State funds and 
various reserves nearly kr. 200 millions are available, while 
the rest of the deficit will be met by direct and indirect 
taxation and by public loans. 

As the political situation has brought pressure on the bond 
market, interest rates have gradually risen and a new public 
loan can hardly be issued at a lower rate than 4 per cent. 
net yield. 

The rising interest rates and rising prices for iron and steel 
products have caused a setback to the building industry, 
which for several years has been our main economic support. 
An investigation of the building market under prevailing 
circumstances, carried out by the Social Board, has revealed 
a decline in building activity, after the outbreak of war by 
58 per cent. compared with the corresponding season in 1938. 


Active Trade 


Foreign trade in September was unexpectedly well main- 
tained, particularly with regard to pulp and timber—our 
principal staples. Aggregate exports in September were valued 
at kr. 131 millions, compared with kr. 154 millions in Sep- 
tember, 1938; and aggregate imports at kr. 179 millions, 
compared with kr. 178 millions. Exports of chemical pulp 
amounted in September to 199,000 tons, against 131,000 tons 
in September, 1938; but sales of mechanical pulp had con- 
tracted from 29,000 tons to 18,000 tons. Exports of pulp 
and timber to Great Britain and France have naturally 
suffered from German blockade measures. Since the begin- 
ning of the war the Germans have sunk 13,727 tons of 
Swedish shipping, or about 0.87 per cent. of Sweden’s mer- 
chant fleet, the total draught of which is 1,582,000 tons. — 

In spite of war economy, business activity is so far keeping 
up well, though all import prices are rising, largely on 
account of exceptionally high shipping costs. Thus the freight 
index compiled by the Svenska Handelsbanken (based on 
average 1935 = 100) jumped in September from 125 to 289 
and in October to 481. The wholesale price index rose in 
September from 111 to 118 and the cost of living index from 
107.3 to 108.4 and in October to 110.1. Industrial employ- 
ment is still satisfactory. The number of registered unem- 
ployed in September was 7,100, which is normal for this time 
of year. 


November 4th. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


AGREEABLE surprise 1s being expressed that the course of 
the war so far has allowed the very rigid plan for War 
Economy to be relaxed. It is being said that the economic 
agreement with Russia and the fact that several important 
substitute industries are beginning operations in the coming 
winter have together made it possible to maintain much more 
production for civilian purposes than was originally in- 
tended. It is even being claimed that stocks of raw materials 
will be sufficient to meet the additional war demand until 
1941-42. Actually, of course, if War Economy has not yet 
been fully needed, it is because large-scale warfare has not 
yet started. 
Industry is scarcely so satisfied. There are complaints that 
factories cannot be regimented like infantry battalions. There 
are protests that small and middle-sized factories are not 
being fairly treated in the distribution of orders; and the ad- 
vertisement pages of the Press every day contain announce- 
ments by firms that they are willing to do this or that war 
work. Industrialists are also anxious about the levelling-down 
of profits and wages. An article in the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
while agreeing that sacrifices all round are imperative, pleads 
that fair profits and fair wages are essential for efficiency. 


* * * 


Financial Policy.—After the suspension of the issue of 
tax certificates, the first big capital issue, amounting to 
Rm. 500 millions for the State Railways, has been followed 
by two important industrial loans. The Kloeckner Works 
(iron and steel, motors, airplanes, and machinery) have 
issued a loan, amounting to Rm. 4 millions, the second part 
of a total loan of Rm. 12 millions. The market absorbed this 
loan without difficulty. The first part of Rm. 24 millions of 
another industrial issue, which will eventually amount to 
Rm. 10 millions, was made by the leading smelting company, 
Frankfurter Metallgesellschaft. 

Conditions in the money and capital market in Germany 
show every sign of a plethora of money and capital. Various 
explanations are being put forward. The Press agrees on two 
causes: first, the suspension of tax certificates; and, secondly, 
the long pause in issuing industrial loans. The official 
Reichsbank returns (recorded on page 231) certainly justify 
talk about a plethora of capital. Discount rates on daily 
maturing bills were also exceptionally low during the last 
week in October, ranging from 1% to 24. The true causes 
are clear: consumption is strictly rationed; and there is 
some inflation. 

One interesting point is that tax certificates may still be 
used by industrialists to make remittances to other indus- 
trialists. The question is now being debated whether a 
substitute—ersatz—will be provided for the tax certificates. 
The special bills (Wehrmachtsver pflichtungsscheine) which 
were instituted early in the war for the fighting forces to 
meet their payments (The Economist, October 14th, page 
52) have been limited to Rm. 500 millions. It is generally 
assumed that at present no new bills will be necessary because 
the Government has been able to meet all financial require- 
ments fram ordinary revenue and the issue of Treasury bills. 
It is being forecast that revenue will rapidly increase, and 
the latest figures relating to the second quarter of the current 
financial year are adduced in evidence. Total revenue in the 
quarter amounted to Rm. 6,179 millions, against only 


Rm. 4,633 millions in the second quart financi 
year 1938-39. , oe _ 


* * * 


Wages and Labour Conditions.—It is now possible 
to give some account of the numerous wartime decrees regu- 
lating wages and social services. On September 4th wages 
were generally reduced to the level of 1936. A decree dated 
September 27th suspended holi and double wages as 
a substitute for holidays were forbidden at the same time. 
The saving, it was laid down, should be used to bring about 
reductions in Prices. Here the point is that, until the saving 
is used to lower Prices with the consent of the Price Com- 
miussar, it must be paid into the Treasury. Another decree 
a the laws restricting working hours for women as 

ell as for adolescent workers. The need to get official per- 
mission before changing jobs was made general for all trades. 
The Trustees of Labour were given extended powers to 


regulate wages; and the decree of March, 1939, making al] 
Germans liable to compulsory labour services, was amended 
to apply to short-term and long-term emergency services. On 
October 27th wage rates were completely stabilised. 

It is interesting to notice that, in the case of workers on 
short time, benefit payments are being made to bring their 
earnings up to half their normal average earnings in a fort- 
night of 80 hours’ work, with a 10 per cent. addition for 
each dependant up to a maximum. There is no means test; 
and the fact that these payments are being extended to more 
industries suggests that there is a good deal of short time. 

One feature of social policy is an extensive medical service 
at the factories. In all important factories workers are being 
regularly examined to prevent a falling off in efficiency, 
Doctors trained in industrial psychology are also being called 
in to advise managers as well as workers on suitable transfers 
to jobs vital for War Economy. Goldsmiths and watchmakers, 
for example, are being thus transferred to armament 
industries. 


* * * 


Food Supplies.—There is great optimism about the 
deal with Russia to send one million tons of feeding stuffs. 
If delivery is made, Germany will be able to use these cereals 
to alleviate the shortage of fats. She has already concluded 
an agreement for the supply of her normal requirements of 
cereal feeding stuffs from Roumania, These Russian supplies 
would be sufficient for fattening an extra 2 million pigs. 
Germans do not forget the large-scale slaughter of pigs in 
1915 (8 millions, or 32 per cent. of the total pig population) 
for lack of feeding stuffs, which also caused a fall in the 
number of dairy cows from 9.5 millions to 8.1 millions. The 
significance of the deal with Russia may be appreciated from 
the fact that the average import of feeding stuffs (excluding 
oilcake and pulse) amounted to 1,421,000 tons during the 
years 1935-38. 

The shortage of skilled labour in agriculture is still serious. 
Appeals for increased output are numerous, and meanwhile 
harvesting potatoes and sugar beet is proceeding very slowly. 
For the next rationing period, due to begin in the middle of 
November, certain increases have been anno because 
of the relatively favourable development of food supplies. 


* * * 


Trade and Transport.—The export drive is being 
steadily pursued. Preparations are being made for standardis- 
ing export goods in order to increase output for export 
purposes. Advertising and export propaganda have been 
centralised by the Deutsche Werberat, a committee for adver- 
tising and economic propaganda. Meanwhile, the prolonged 
trade discussions with Switzerland have been concluded. 
Switzerland undertakes to make advances against the blocked 
clearing account. Coal and iron are excluded from the clear- 
ing and included in a new compensation scheme, Consider- 
able pressure seems to have been exerted on Belgium for 
increasing trade with Germany. 

The transport situation’ is still difficult. Large numbers 
of experienced railway workers and engineers have been 
drafted to Poland. Through services via the Polish Corridor 
are already running over two temporary bridges crossing the 
Vistula. Direct communications between Berlin and Cracow 
have been resumed, but the railway from Poznan to Warsaw 
is still not running. In Germany reductions in freight rates 
for iron ore and coal on inland waterways have been 
decreed, and rates for coal to Baltic ports have been reduced 
to three-fifths of the normal rate. The number of private cars 
allowed to run has been definitely restricted to 15 per cent. 
of those on the roads before the war. 


* * * 


Cellulose.—One example of the increasing use of substi- 
tutes is the cellulose i . The consumption of fir for 
manufacturing cellulose has fallen from 40 per cent. in 1935 
to 25 per cent. in 1938, Pine, beech and straw have been 
substituted for fir. Now experiments are being made with 
maize-straw, ordi reeds and potato leaves. The annual 
ile fibres is expected to increase 


demand for cellulose for 
to 400,000 tons. 
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Books and Publications 


Understanding Italy 


READING Miss Hentze’s well-written account* of that mis- 
begotten experiment, the Italian parliamentary regime, which 
reached the climax of its inefficiency in the years preceding 
1914, one is chiefly struck by the comparison with the Italy 
of twenty-five years later. The mistakes, misjudgments, mis- 
understandings of Parliament had brought a divided people, 
their pride unshielded in any way from the disillusion which 
was to befall them, into a war which few of them understood 
and scarcely a majority of them wanted. That might not have 
been disastrous if there had been a continuity of leadership 
capable of carrying out an intelligent foreign policy, well 
enough informed to foresee its implications, and sufficiently 
strong-minded to weather temporary unpopularity. Reality 
was all the other way; and it was not for nothing that the 
post-war Italian Chamber was astonished to hear Mussolini 
devote one of his earliest speeches in their presence to a 
dissection of Italian foreign policy and a discussion of what 
it ought to be. The tradition of Depretis, that foreign policy 
was an irrelevant luxury, was woven into the later, still more 
disastrous, tradition of Giolitti, that parliamentary democracy 
meant anything except convinced co-operation; the fabric 
would have muffled the most excellent of intentions, 
and gagged, as it did Salandra and Orlando, the most liberal- 
minded of men. If there had been no strong man it would 
have been necessary, as many regretfully saw, to invent one; 
though that does not mean to say, of course, that Mussolini’s 
development of full-blooded dictatorship, accompanied by 
rigorous Civil repression, was what the country most needed. 
Alongside Giolitti’s trasformismo, the dictatorial regime can 
make a very good showing, but it is still debatable whether 
the spirit of Italy that was cast at Caporetto and tempered in 
the battles of the Piave and at Vittorio Veneto could not have 
borne a finer flower, even in face of post-war disillusion, than 
it has. The Italians of to-day hold aloof from war for 
reasons which, at bottom, are not vastly different from the 
hesitations of 1914, but they do so with few of the dangers 
that they ran then. To shield their pride and foster their 
self-confidence they have /’Italia imperiale, and, what is far 
more important, they have decisive leadership. They have 
to-day that continuity of foreign policy which they so sorely 
lacked in the thirty or forty years before the last war; in 
refusing to accept Poland as a casus belli, they can meditate 
on the Mediterranean as vita, non via, and it is the peculiar 
merit of Mussolini to have reckoned always with that excess 
of moral fervour in which Italians, at moments of crisis, 
are wont to find justification. For an understanding of Italy’s 
position in 1939 it is necessary to know what it was in 1914. 
Miss Hentze provides an answer. 


_* “Pre-Fascist Italy.” By Margot Hentze. Unwin. 394 
pages (with Index). 16s. 





Shorter Notices 


“Oils and Fats: Production and International Trade.” 
Two volumes, No. 4 and No. 5 in the series. Studies 
of Princi cultural Products on the World 
Market. blished by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome. Volume 1: Vegetable Oils and 
Fats, 345 pages, L.25. Volume II: Fats and Oils of 
Animal Origin. Production and consumption of fats in 
leading importing countries, 423 pages and 14 diagrams 
of international price developments, L.25. 


These two volumes provide an exhaustive survey of fats 
and oils. The entire field of oil plants, oil trees, oilseeds, and 
animal fats and oils is covered in six sections. An extremely 
useful attempt to estimate total world production, world 
trade, and world consumption reveals the importance of oils 
and fats in the economy of all countries. During the last four 
decades the production and consumption of vegetable oils 
have both steadily increased. New methods of refining have 
made more vegetable oil available for human consumption, 
and the industrial consumption of vegetable oils has steadily 


fallen. Mineral oil and its by-products have been substituted 
lor vegetable oils. Since the Great Depression vegetable oil 

been competing more intensively with animal fats, i.e. 
butter, lard, and tallow. Margarine, which once contained 
a high percentage of land animal fats, is now almost entirely 
manufactured from whale oil and vegetable oil. The policy 
of agricultural self-sufficiency in Europe has had a very 
marked influence on the international trade in fats and oils. 
Great Britain became the last free market for butter imports, 
and in the United States of America Government measures 
have affected the production of lard. But there has been very 
little change in the leading exporting and importing countries. 
Argentina, India, Manchukuo, the South Sea Islands and 
Africa provide the bulk of exports, and the leading importing 
countries are Great Britain, Germany, France, Holland, etc. 
With Denmark the British Dominions have become the most 
important butter exporters. These two volumes furnish a vast 
amount of statistical material, and their value would increase 
if certain tables could be revised. The export figures for lard 
(on page 105, volume ii) show a misprint for 1934. The 1935 
maize imports of Austria (on page 87, volume ii) should read 
386.9 instead of 3,869.8. But every student of the fat and 
oil markets of the world will look forward to a continuation 
of the valuable tables for 1937 and 1938. 


** Loose-leaf War Legislation.”” Edited by John Burke. 
Hamish Hamilton (Law Books) Limited. Weekly 
parts. 5s. per part. 


In wartime it becomes at once more difficult and more 
necessary for all citizens to attempt to convert the legal fic- 
tion that the subject knows the law into something approach- 
ing a practical reality. The attempt, in so far as it is aimed 
at grasping the whole mass of emergency Acts and statutory 
rules and orders, is obviously doomed to failure. A practical 
compromise is some kind of tabulated guide to which indi- 
viduals may turn for the terms of Acts by which they are 
particularly affected or for a definite signpost to orders-in- 
council which they may require. Such a guide is provided 
by the above publication, which represents an intelligent and 
imaginative attempt to meet a wartime need. It includes, in its 
weekly parts, the full text of emergency Acts and numbered 
and classified lists of statutory rules and orders. The diffi- 
culty of constant alterations and additions to existing 
measures is surmounted by a resort to the loose-leaf prin- 
ciple. Such a combination of enlightened enterprise and 
practical ingenuity deserves success, 


Books Received 


World Economic History Since the Great War. By J. P. Day. 
(London) Macmillan and Company. 161 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


Business Cycles. By Joseph A. Schumpeter. Two volumes. 
London and New York) McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany. 66s. the two volumes. 


Ethiopia. An Empire in the Making. By F. Quaranta. (Lon- 
don) P. S. King. 120 pages. 7s. 6d net. 

The Incidence of Income Taxes. By D. Black. (London) Mac- 
millan and Company. 314 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Strategic Mineral Supplies. By G. A. Roush. (London and 
New York) McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 485 pages. 
33s. net. 


The Economics of Soviet Agriculture. By L. E. Hubbard. (Lon- 
don) Macmillan and Company. 316 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Evolution of the Classical Wage Theory. By M. T. 
Wermel. (London) H. Milford. 190 pages. 14s. 6d. net. 
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Utilities Under Pressure 


N the first month of war, gas and electricity supply 

shares showed a fall in values which the benighted 
townsman can readily understand. Between August 22nd 
and September 26th the Actuaries’ index of gas stocks 
fell from 95.4 to 85.1, while the electricity share index 
fell from 112.8 to 91.5. Compared with a decline in the 
equity index from 58.9 to 51.8 these are serious falls. Some 
recovery has followed the withdrawal of domestic ration- 
ing, especially in electricity shares, the index of which 
stood at 99.3 on October 31st, but last week’s state- 
ment of the six main London gas companies shows that 
the market’s apprehensions regarding gas stocks have been 
fully justified. Few generalisations apply consistently to 
all gas and electricity companies. The investor can only 
examine for any particular company the effects of the 
factors which at present affect all utilities: the black-out 
and its secondary effects, such as the extension of summer 
time and the shortening of shopping hours; the company’s 
area, on the assumption that evacuation areas will be the 
worst hit unless they are also industrial areas; its type of 
load—that is, the relation of domestic to industrial con- 
sumption; and cost-price relationships and their conse- 
quences for ordinary stockholders whose dividends are 
subject to statutory regulation. 

As in the Great War, there has been a tendency to 
exaggerate the effects of the black-out, for obscured light- 
ing does not always involve extinguished lights. In 1937-38 
street lighting absorbed only 1.5 per cent. of total elec- 
tricity sales in units, but the proportion is as high as 
5 per cent. for gas. Conclusions based on such an average 
will be misleading for individual companies with impor- 
tant street-lighting contracts, but it is worth recalling that 
in 1938 only 2.7 per cent. of the Gas Light and Coke gas 
revenues were derived from street lighting. In large towns, 
however, the reduced lighting load for shops and offices 
may have important consequences for the electricity com- 
panies. These cannot be precisely stated, but in 1937-38 
23.2 per cent. of total sales, amounting to 7,081 million 
units by company undertakings, was for lighting, heating 
and cooking. The importance of the commercial user is 
even better illustrated by an analysis of sales amounting 
to 16,539 million units in 1937-38, of which 26 per cent. 
was consumed on domestic premises, 16 per cent. by shops 


‘and offices and 57 per cent. by factories. This analysis does 


not tell the full story, for domestic consumption pays a 
higher price. But granted the maintenance of the vod 


Taste I. ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKINGS 
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load and no sharp fall in domestic load—both reasonable 
assumptions—the consequences of the black-out alone do 
not seem serious for electricity concerns. 

As for locality, one fact is clear: London is a depressed 
area. The most pessimistic investor can hardly have 
expected the outstanding fact in the London gas com- 
panies’ detailed apologia which prepared the way for an 
increase of 24d. per therm in price—that sales of gas in 
September fell by 25 per cent. Any corresponding gain 
which may have occurred in country areas can hardly com- 
pensate ordinary stockholders, even through the devious 
channels of holding companies. In northern industrial 
districts, where evacuation has not been on a large scale, 
demand may have been less seriously affected, but even 
here the indulgence granted to domestic consumers 
cannot be regarded as a permanent escape from 
rationing. 

The load factor is no less important. Of total gas 
sales (in therms) 60 to 70 per cent. is supplied to domestic 
consumers (of which about three-quarters is used for cook- 
ing) and from 10 to 20 per cent. is used industrially, though 
the industrial use of gas is rising and varies very much 
between districts. On the other hand, some 45 per cent. 
of the total sales, by units, of electricity, is for power, 
though this proportion is lower than it was owing to the 
rapid increase in domestic consumption. But there are wide 
variations in the power load of leading electric supply 
companies, as the first of the accompanying tables shows. 
The broad hypothesis can be accepted that, after an initial 
period of dislocation, industrial requirements of electricity 
will be well maintained—again with the possible excep- 
tion of London, whose light and semi-luxury industries are 
more largely dependent on peace-time prosperity. From 
the revenue point of view, however, electricity supplied for 
lighting, heating and cooking brings in most of the money. 
In 1937, 50.6 per cent. of working revenue of all com- 
panies came from this load. The trend of domestic con- 
sumption and revenues is indeed hard to predict, but if the 
depressing experience of the London gas companies is not 
necessarily typical of other large gas companies (the indus- 
trial load of Sheffield Gas, for instance, is as much as 60 per 
cent.), it should apply still less to electricity companies. . 
But with a theoretical ration equal to last year’s consump- 
tion, coupled with the probability of increased prices 
eventually, no increase in the remunerative domestic 
electricity load can be expected. 


TABLE II. Gas UNDERTAKINGS 
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Both gas and electricity companies are experiencing a 
rise in costs whose limits cannot yet be foreseen. Coal has 
already risen substantially, and the London gas companies’ 
statement also refers to such items (applicable also to elec- 
tricity companies) as civil defence expenditure, the heavy 
increase in the cost of coal transport, and compulsory stock 
insurance. Yet, while it is important, even a substantial rise 
in the cost of coal does not decisively govern the price 
either of gas or of electricity. An increase in coal prices of 
5s. a ton means an additional cost per unit of electricity 
(assuming 1.42 Ibs. of coal per unit) of 0.038d., or assum- 
ing a production of 75 therms per ton of coal, 0.8d. per 
therm of gas. An increase in coal costs is thus more im- 
portant for gas than for electricity companies. Many of 
the latter, moreover, are automatically protected by the 
coal clauses in bulk sales contracts, and increased revenue 
from the operation of these clauses may help to meet the 
higher costs of other items. For electricity companies, the 
difficulty is not, primarily, one of increased direct costs, 
but of spreading heavy standing charges over a smaller 
output or an abnormally distorted load. It lies, in fact, in 
the precise reversal of the conditions which have made for 
reduced charges in recent years. On the other hand, the 
heavy expenses incurred in recent years in promoting the 
increased domestic use of electricity should be largely 
saved. 

For gas companies, as distinct from suppliers of 
electricity, revenue from residuals is important. The second 
of the accompanying tables shows the relation of rentals 
and sales of residuals of certain large companies to total 
revenue. It will be noted that in London rentals and 
residuals supply about one-third of gross revenue. Coke is 
the principal source of residuals revenue, but as supplies 
vary with gas production, any decrease in gas consump- 
tion would automatically reduce the volume of coke sales. 
Gas prices, moreover, are important not merely for their 
effect on the trend of consumption, but also for their 
relevance to equity dividends, under the basic price 
system. The limitations of this system of regulation of 
dividends are best described in the words of the Joint 
Committee on Gas Prices which reported in 1937: “ The 
Basic Price system controlled not the price of gas, nor the 
profit, nor even directly the dividend. It controlled the 
authority to pay a dividend. . . .” The old sliding scale 
system was only suitable under stable economic conditions, 
and many gas companies during and after the Great War 
saw their dividends slide, if not out of existence, at least 
to low levels (although profits were available) owing to the 
sharp rise in the price of gas. In 1919, for instance, the 
Gas Light and Coke Company was forced to obtain statu- 
tory authority to pay a dividend of 3 per cent. Under the 
more modern basic price system (which makes use of 
average prices as distinct from the highest price charged 
to a consumer), ordinary stockholders may receive, in 
addition to a minimum permitted dividend, a proportion 
of the notional saving to consumers which is represented 
by the shortfall of actual average prices below basic 
prices, The company may not necessarily earn sufficient 
profits to enable it to pay the highest permissible dividend, 
nor need it take advantage of its full dividend powers 
even when profits are available. The increase in gas prices, 
however, has put the average for the six London companies 
well in excess of their basic prices, as shown below: — 


Prices per therm (d.) 


Basic New Excess 
Commercial Gas ................. 11 12-50 1-50 
Gas Light and Coke ............ 11 12-25 1-25 
South itan Gas ....... 11 12-25 1-25 
South Suburban .................. 11 12-90 1-90 
Tottenham and District......... 1l 12-10 1-10 
Wandsworth ................0.006 11 11-50 0-50 


In a full year, accordingly, these companies will be 
unable to pay more than the prescribed basic dividends on 
their ordinary stocks. Moreover, while there is no obliga- 
tion to reduce dividends below the statutory minimum 
Set ee eae ne wie pies, th practice 0 relinc- 
tion would probably be necessary owing to insufficiency 0 
Profits. In this connection, it is well to note the London 
companies’ claim that the price increase will not make 
good the loss of revenue. 
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A plan similar to the basic price system applies to 
London electricity supply companies, whose ordinary stock- 
holders may receive in addition to a basic 7 per cent., one- 
sixth of the notional saving due to the excess of standard 
over actual prices. For other companies there may be a 
scale method of computing maximum dividends. Thus the 
ordinary stock of North-Eastern Electric Supply Company 
is entitled to a standard dividend of 8 per cent. subject to 
increase or reduction of 4 per cent. for every 1} per cent. 
by which the average obtained per unit is below or above 
2d. In actual fact, sales in 1937 yielded 0.68d. per unit, 
but the dividend rate last year was 7 per cent.—actually 
below the standard. In contrast to the gas companies, 
indeed, the statutory limitation of electricity supply divi- 
dends is in most cases inoperative. The actual dividend 
is nearly always far less than the theoretical maximum 
which a company would be entitled to pay if profits or 
policy permitted. 

Broadly speaking, gas companies emerge less favourably 
than electricity companies from this first estimate of the 
effects of war. There is scarcely any aspect of war from 
which they can gain substantially. Their only protection 
against rising costs and reduced output is a price increase 
which, in view of the dependence of the gas industry (with 
few individual exceptions) upon domestic requirements 
must discourage consumption. Electricity supply com- 
panies are usually less sensitive to the fortunes of particular 
districts, and it is reasonable to expect that even in war 
the demand for industrial power should increase. The 1935 
Census of Production showed that out of 7,594 million 
units purchased by industry in 1935, 30 per cent. were 
taken by the iron, steel, engineering, shipbuilding and 
motor trades, and a further 12 per cent. by the textile 
trades. But while the long term outlook for electricity 
supply shares has its reassuring features, 1939 and possibly 
1940 must be looked upon as a time of dislocation. 
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The Corporate Trustee 


HE war has led to what can justly be called a boom 
T in will-making. And since the uncertainty of life 
affects prospective executors as well as testators, there has 
been a noticeable growth in the decision to make use of the 
services of a Corporate Trustee. The trustee departments 
of the banks and insurance companies are working at high 
pressure, and the business of corporate trusteeship, which 
in 1914 was little more than an idea, is now an established 
part of the economic and social mechanism of the country. 

The term “corporate trusteeship” scarcely needs 
explanation. The conception of an individual person en- 
trusted with the administration of another’s property is 
familiar, and it is a simple step to the idea of a corporate 
body or institution, say, a bank or an insurance company, 
undertaking similar responsibilities. In its stricter interpre- 
tation trusteeship means the administration of property 
under instruments of trust, such as wills and settlements; 
and, although there are nowadays many and varied forms 
of quasi-trusteeship, such as the management of properties 
and investments on behalf of their owners, and divers sorts 
of custodian trusteeship under Unit Trusts and the like, 
it is trusteeship in the more formal sense that will be 
mainly under discussion in this article—though it must not 
be forgotten that under the relevant Acts of Parliament a 
trust can be created verbally. 

There is good reason here for thus adhering to the strict 
use of the term. The corporate form of trusteeship which 
it is proposed to examine is apparently confined to the 
countries that have shared in the heritage of English 
common law—the parts of the British Empire and the 
United States of America; and in all these countries the 
iegal rules that have been made to impose public control 
over private trustees for the avoidance of fraud have 
referred in the main to formal trusteeship under specific 
instruments. 

Corporate trusteeship, carried on by banks and insur- 
ance companies, has been practised in parts of the British 
Empire for over half a century, and in the United States 
for even longer. The Massachusetts Hospital Insurance 
Company, Boston, obtained powers to administer property 
in corporate trust as early as 1818, and the Fire Insurance 
Company, Ltd., New York, secured similar powers only 
four years later. In Australia the Trustee Executor and 
Agency Company of Australia commenced operations 
sixty years ago; and in England, too, there were early 
scattered cases of corporate trusteeship. The Trustees 
Executors and Security Insurance Company (now known 
as the Trustees Corporation) took powers to transact 
corporate trustee business as far back as 1887, and a num- 
ber of other insurance companies followed suit early in 
this century. But corporate trusteeship as a wide-flung 
movement in England dates from 1908, when the office of 
Public Trustee was created, twenty-nine years after a 
similar office had been instituted in New Zealand. 

The office of Public Trustee was created in this country 
after pressure which had lasted for almost a quarter of a 
century. The step was taken to protect the interests of 
persons whose property was held in trust. In 1895 a 
special committee had been set up to examine existing 
trust legislation in the light of the losses sustained owing 
to inefficient and fraudulent administration. “ The evidence 
shows (the Committee reported) that large sums of money 
are annually misappropriated by private trustees, that 
much loss and consequent suffering is caused and that the 
chief sufferers are the poor and helpless.” Nevertheless, 
prejudice against any increased measure of public control 
was strong, and the prejudice of lawyers was allied in 
many cases to their vested interests. A number of Bills to 
implement the Committee’s findings proved abortive; but, 
finally, the pressure of opinion prevailed, and the Public 
= Aes was passed in 1906. 

: ic Trustee Office opened on Jan —* 
with a staff of six officials. To-day Sir Sea Penn 2 


staff of about 1,000, and he has some 40 responsible Trust 
Officers under him. The business of the Office has grown 
astonishingly in its single generation of life. In the latest 
recorded year of its operations over 35,000 cases were 
accepted; and the funds under its administration add up 
to over £280 millions. Side by side with the advance in 
the Public Trustee’s scope and authority, corporate trustee- 
ship by banks and insurance companies has made striking 
progress. The establishment of the Public Trustee was the 
signal for joint-stock banks to engage in trustee business, 
and the rapidity with which their Executor and Trustee- 
ship Departments have expanded, especially since the War, 
is truly remarkable. It is impossible to obtain comparative 
figures of the trustee business of the “ Big Five” banks, 
but one bank is said to have personal trust funds under its 
care in excess of £100 millions; and it is at any rate safe 
to assume that the total trust funds held by all the banks 
(excluding debenture trusteeships) amount to many times 
those held by the Public Trustee. ‘The banks are acquiring 
new business at a much greater rate than the Public 
Trustee; and in the wide scope of their activities and their 
vast branch organisations, the banks possess almost un- 
limited opportunities for new executor and trustee business. 

There are some people, however, who criticise the expe- 
diency of banks acting as corporate trustees. Their argu- 
ment is that the réles of executor and trustee, on the one 
hand, and banker, on the other, are scarcely compatible; 
and it is claimed that insurance companies are preferable 
as trustees to banks. Other persuasive reasons are 
advanced: insurance companies, it is pointed out, normally 
carry a large team of experts—actuaries, investment speci- 
alists, surveyors, assessors, etc. One insurance company, 
specialising in trustee work, is reported to have £40 
millions in its charge in private funds (as well as £150 
millions in debenture trusts)*; and several insurance com- 
panies are keenly alive to the possibilities of this sort of 
business, as a producer both of general business and good- 
will. Yet the corporate trustee business transacted by the 
insurance companies is still small compared with that 
done by the banks. 

The statistical development of’ corporate trusteeship is 
thus notable. But the legal background against which this 
growth has proceeded is no less important. No considera- 
tion of the history and status of corporate trusteeship 
would be complete without reference to the so-called 
“ Birkenhead Acts,” which did so much fourteen years 
ago to codify and simplify trust law in this country. These 
include the Trustee Act, 1925, the Administration of 
Estates Act, 1925, the Law of Property Act, 1925, and 
the Settled Land Act, 1925. The titles more or less speak 
for themselves, and these measures not only clarified and 
revitalised trust legislation, they also put trust corpora- 
tions on the map. From their clauses emerged the definition 
of @ trust corporation—or, to be more precise, a statement 
of its qualifications to act. Such a corporation can now for 
all practical purposes be defined as 


The Public Trustee or a Corporation constituted under 
the law of the United Kingdom or any part thereof, having 
a place of business there and being empowered by its con- 
stitution or Articles of Association to undertake trust 
business; it must also be either 

(@) a company incorporated by special Act or Royal 

er; or 

(6) a company having a share capital for the time being 

issued of not less than £250,000, of which not 
less than £100,000 shall have been paid up in 


Such bodies are specially privileged in their procedure. 

Under the Birkenhead Acts, for instance, they have no 

__* The figures quoted in this article exclude the £80 millions 

invested by the blic in the . 7 

of which 1 oe eee ee in respect a 
rustecs. or 


capacity of custodian 
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longer to prove wills by the laborious procedure of appoint- 
ing one of their officials as syndic; they have other privi- 
leges, too, which are denied to individual trustees; and in 
these respects trust corporations stand ordinarily on an 
equal footing with the Public Trustee. 

There is, however, one privilege possessed by the Public 
Trustee which other trust corporations do not have; and 
with some justice the corporations tend to view it as 
inequitable discrimination against them. Trust corpora- 
tions cannot charge their fees, unless such fees are speci- 
fically provided for in the actual trust document, while 
the fees of the Public Trustee, on the other hand, are 
automatically payable whether or not such provision is 
made. As a result, banks and insurance companies have 
often to refuse to take the transfer of existing trusts. 
This is a hindrance to business whatever the grounds 
for the discrimination may be, especially since the 
scale of fees charged by banks and insurance com- 
panies is appreciably lower than that of the Public 
Trustee. Inasmuch as the Public Trustee is for- 
bidden by law to make a profit, this comparison 
makes the fees of the banks and insurance companies look 
very low, and it is not clear whether or not the banks 
and insurance companies set out to run this branch of 
their business on profitable lines. At any rate, no attempt 
seems to be made to apply strict costing methods to it; 
and, indeed, this would not be easy, since with one excep- 
tion their trust business is operated on departmental lines 
which makes it extremely hard to estimate the true over- 
heads that should be attributed to it. It is likely that profit 
making is not the real object, and that banks and insur- 
ance companies look upon their trustee departments as 
service departments, acting usefully for the general good 
of their respective companies. 

Thus it is the banks and insurance companies who, with 
the Public Trustee, have developed corporate trusteeship 
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in England. Their method of transacting executor and 
trustee business as a side line to banking or insurance is 
in complete contrast to the practice in the United States. 
There such business is transacted by trust companies speci- 
alising mainly in trustee work. Nor does the distinction 
end here. Apart from Unit Trusts English trust companies 
for the most part derive their business from wills and trusts 
(including debenture trusteeships); in America it is the 
management of personal funds (sometimes loosely referred 
to in this country as advisory trusteeship) that has become 
highly developed. Many Americans seem quite content to 
leave their financial affairs in the hands of a trust corpora- 
tion which, within certain prescribed but often very wide 
limits, buys and sells securities, collects dividends, prepares 
tax returns, pays accounts and generally takes charge of its 
clients’ financial affairs. There seems no desire on the part 
of Englishmen to follow the example of their American 
cousins, though this may be partly due to the fact that, 
although catered for, this kind of business has not yet 
received the publicity it may deserve. 

What of the future of corporate trusteeship? Despite 
the figures quoted, which indicate that a very large measure 
of progress has been made, the movement is still in its 
infancy. It is still the exception to appoint a corporate 
trustee; and in some parts of the country very little real 
headway has been made at all. The attitude of the legal 
profession is no longer one of open antagonism; but it is 
very watchful and savours somewhat of passive resistance. 
Banks are only just beginning to tap the vast possibilities 
of this type of business, and insurance companies have 
been slower still to realise its full potentialities. But the 
fact that so much progress has already been made, although 
corporate trusteeship has not yet been taken up whole- 
heartedly by the banks and insurance companies, augurs 
well for the future. The stage seems set for a great advance 
during the next ten years. 


Finance and Banking 


Sterling Weakens.—The passing of the United 
States Neutrality Act has been followed by an appreciable 
weakening of sterling in the “ free ” market in New York. 
As compared with the official middle price of $4.03 the 
rate has this week been as low as $3.76. The movement is 
generally interpreted as a “ psychological ” reaction to the 
expectation of increased British purchases of war materials 
in the United States and therefore of increased pressure on 
sterling exchange. “ Psychological” explanations of ex- 
change movements should always be suspected—and 
usually with complete justification. There has admittedly 
been some speculative offering of sterling against dollars 
in the free market and where that market is so narrow 
the offering has had an effect disproportionate to its magni- 
tude. Any offering of sterling based on the likely exchange 
effects of post-Neutrality Act purchases by the belligerents 
in the American markets appears, however, to be unintelli- 
gently argued. These purchases will:in whole be made by 
the Governments concerned. In so far as they originate 
from Great Britain they will be financed by direct exchange 
and gold transactions undertaken through the machinery 
Provided under the Tripartite Agreement and will only 
affect the rate of exchange if and when the authorities de- 
cide that the dollar-sterling ratio should be changed. There 
is little prospect of such a decision at this early stage. It 
should, however, be realised that the present official rate of 
$4.03 has not the rigidity of the $4.75 peg at which the 
dollar-sterling rate was held during the 1914-18 war, 
during the latter part of which sterling was grossly over- 
valued. If changes in relative purchasing power make an 
appropriate adjustment in the rate of exchange desirable 
that adjustment will presumably be made. But there is no 
semblance of a need for it yet. When choosing the $4.03 
level due and welcome care was taken to provide just that 
a of sterling undervaluation for which the occasion 


Exchange Loopholes.—In addition to these un- 
important speculative sales of sterling, the free market in 
New York has probably becn fed by the departure from 
London of funds whose conversion into foreign currency 
has been denied the facilities of the official market rate. 
As the foreign exchange control is steadily tightening, the 
temptations for forbidden transactions to take the more 
expensive road of the free market is increased. Moreover, 
that temptation can still be yielded to, as the foreign 
exchange regulations place no great obstacle in the way of 
a transfer of sterling funds to a foreign account. The 
formality preceding such a transfer is of the most cursory 
character, and, once it is completed, the funds in question 
can find their way to the free market without the slightest 
difficulty. Most of the sterling offered in the free market 
is probably the proceeds of sales of securities which have 
been encouraged to some extent by the unfreezing of the 
gilt-edged market. The volume of volatile liquid funds 
held here by foreigners has now been reduced to negligible 
proportions. This is not to say that foreign balances in 
London are nearing exhaustion. It is true that the experi- 
ence of merchant banks might suggest this. Most of these 
houses hold to-day but a small fraction—in certain cases 
one-tenth—of their former foreign deposits. But their loss 
has in part at least been the gain of the clearing banks. 
The latter’s foreign deposits fell sharply up to last August, 
but since the outbreak of hostilities they have probably 
increased on balance. This is a direct result of the foreign 
exchange regulations, which have diverted business to the 
“ authorised ” dealers. With this foreign exchange business 
has gone the balances of the foreign institutions, for which 
the clearing banks are now providing the rdle of principal 
London correspondent. In fact, it is already evident that 
the chief impact effect of the war on the City has been 
to give the joint-stock banks a great advantage over their 
private competitors. 
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Exchange Account Secrecy.—Sir John Simon 
announced in the House of Commons this week that the 
periodical publication of the position of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account will be suspended during the war. 
The decision can cause neither surprise nor resentment. 
The gold reserve at the disposal of the authorities is now 
concentrated in the Exchange Account, and the state of 
that Account was clearly among the first items of informa- 
tion to be withheld from the enemy. There can be no 
cavilling at the temporary disappearance of these statistics. 
The last published statement of the Exchange Account 
showed a gold holding of 40,490,000 ounces, while at the 
same time the Issue Department of the Bank of England 
held 30,460,000 ounces. This combined holding would, at 
to-day’s price of gold, be worth £671,580,000. Between 
March 30th—the date to which these figures referred—and 
the outbreak of the war the Account must have lost an 
appreciable amount of gold—to estimate how much would 
involve calculations from which we must under present 
circumstances be excused. Since the outbreak of the war, 
on the other hand, the Exchange Account must on balance 
have been the recipient of foreign exchange. By the Cur- 
rency (Defence) Act of 1939 the borrowing powers of the 
E.E.A. were freed from their previous limitations. Sir John 
Simon was pressed this week to state whether these powers 
of additional borrowing had been utilised. He refused to 
be drawn. There was no reason for such reticence. If the 
additional borrowing powers had been availed of, more 
Treasury bills would have been issued to the E.E.A. and 
the fact would have been duly recorded in the weekly 
Exchequer returns. 


* * * 


B.I.S. Deposits.—As was to be expected of an 
institution intended first to smooth out the financing of 
reparations payments and then to provide a kind of finan- 
cial counterpart of the League Covenant, the B.1.S. is being 
hit fairly hard by the war. The balance sheet showing the 
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position at the end of October reveals a substantial con- 
traction over the first two months of war in all items 
susceptible of being reduced. Central banks’ short-term 
and sight deposits have fallen from 53,823,126 Swiss 
francs to 20,174,685 Swiss francs. Among the long-term 
deposits, the French Government Guarantee Fund o{ 
23,109,788 Swiss francs has been wholly withdrawn. The 
Annuity Trust Account of 153,096,250 Swiss francs, 
representing funds provided in the main by France and 
Great Britain and re-invested in Germany, remains un- 
altered. So does the long-term German Government 
deposit of 76,548,125 Swiss francs. The maintenance of 
these two “ dead” items, which together make up more 
than half the balance-sheet total, tends to hide the im- 
portance of the changes which have occurred in the more 
active elements of the balance-sheet. The reduction in 
deposits has been met by liquidating gold, reducing the 
cash holding and allowing commercial and Treasury bills 
to run off. These changes in the balance sheet do not 
measure the whole of the contraction in the bank’s busi- 
ness. Earmarked gold held in custody for the account of 
Central Banks is not included in the balance sheet. After 
the Czech gold incident one may assume that the bulk, 
if not the whole, of this business of the B.I.S. has vanished. 


* * * 


Treasury Bill Inflation.—The increase in the supply 
of Treasury bills is by far the most important feature of 
the money and discount markets. It has already led to a 
firmer tone of discount rates, and this week we have seen 
the first reaction from the downward movement in open 
market rates which set in soon after the rise of Bank rate 
to 4 per cent. Whereas the rate for February maturities 
had fallen to 14 per cent. at the beginning of this week 
it has since firmed up to 1, per cent. and the movement 
has gained significance from the identity of the clearing 
bank quarters which have led it. The rapidity with which 
the clearing banks are filling up with Treasury bills is in- 
dicated by the October statements, which are dominated by 





MONEY MARKET NOTES 


THE break in sterling in New York, 


which brought the rate on Thursday 
down to 3.76, had no effect on the 
Official rates quoted by the Bank of 
England. Among the free market rates, 
however, there have been some appre- 
ciations against sterling, Danish crowns, 
for instance, being quoted on Wednes- 
day at 20-21, compared with 20.50- 
21.50 on Monday, and lire on Thursday 
at 763, compared with 78. The 
Shanghai dollar and the yen have also 
appreciated against sterling in sym- 
pathy with the movement in the free 
market in New York, although the 
Chinese exchange, which had risen to 
54d., fell again on Wednesday to 54d. 
Guilders have been unaffected by 
rumours of German threats against 
Belgium and Holland; the belga 
actually recovered on Tuesday some of 
the losses recorded last week, the official 


quotation falling by 10c. to 23.90-24.10, 
but on Thursday it weakened sharply to 
24.05-24.25. 

* 

In the money market discount rates 
have remained firm. At last week’s 
Treasury Bill tender, in spite of the 
enormous total of applications, which 
amounted to £102.6 millions, the fall in 
the average rate of discount was only 
slight, the £55 millions of bills on offer 
being allotted at £1 3s. 4.39d. per cent., 
compared with £1 3s. 8.83d. per cent. 
on the previous Friday. There has, con- 
sequently, been little change in other 
rates. The clearing banks have con- 
tinued to quote 1 per cent. as their buy- 
ing rates for December bills and 14 per 
cent. for January. The market discount 
rate for the three months’ bank bill has 
been firm at 11-1} per cent. The credit 
Position has been easy, in spite of the 


fall in bankers’ deposits shown in the 
Bank return. 


The chief feature of the Bank return 
is a big fall in bankers’ deposits to the 
lowest figure since the outbreak of war. 
As it coincides with a big rise in public 
deposits it is presumably due to the in- 
cidence of Treasury Bill payments and 
maturities. Other deposits, which in last 
week’s return were swollen by factors 
connected with the repayment of the 
Canadian 34 per cent. loan and the call 
made on the new Sudan stock, are 
down by £1.5 millions. The note circu- 
lation shows another small rise at 
£528.4 millions, but no attempt has 
been made to offset this rise and Gov- 


‘ernment securities are down by £3.1 


millions. There are also small reductions 
in other securities, so that the fall in 
bankers’ deposits is £12.9 millions. 
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Gold Silver 
Date Price per oz. standard 
ounce - 

tee | Cash = Two Mths 
1939 s. d. d. d 
Nov. 3 ...... 168 0 23116 23 
a © senses 168 0 23116 23. 
wR cctcel 168 0 23716 2312 
ag pela 1 0 | 23% 235 
aD cabin 168 0 | 2312 2358 


* Bank of England's official price. 
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(In £ millions) 
| Oct., | June, July, | Aug., | Sept. ie 
| 1938 1939 , 1939 | 19 1939 1939 
\ eaittias o einai 
“spi erves| 138°6 | 138°8 | 138°8  138-°8| 1388 138-8 
Cun one te | 129°8| 1247) 122-4 132:8 | 125-7 132-2 
Notes in circulation . 14) 14) 14 14) 1-4 1-4 
Current, deposit and | 
other acCOUNtS...... 2,255°6 |2,218-8 2,239-9 2,245-1 | 2,278-1/ 2,327-3 
Total liabilities... | 2,525°4 | 2,483-7 | 2,502-5 | 2,518-1 | 2,544-0 2,599-7 
LS LL | 
Cosh «uccsnnanieaaii 234:1 | 235:2 234-9) 232-9 | 267:4, 255-4 
Cheques, _ balances, 
and items in transit 62:1 69°4 64:4 73:4) 86:7 77:1 
Money at call ....+++++ 148-5 | 149-8 155-4, 147°5| 145-6 159-1 
DisCOUMES ......sseeee0e 268-2 | 248-6 278-0 279-1 | 236-2) 289-0 
[nvestMeNtS....+-+++++4 645°3 | 6002 597-0 599:4| 602-9, 605-1 
Loans and advances. | 969:2 | 987-3 981-9 | 984-5 | 1,010-9) 1,013-1 
Investments in affili- 
ated banks .......:. 23-9 | 24:2) 24:2) 24:2) 24-2) 24-2 
~ fe i 
poaualeen lene oe 1741 | 169-0 | 166°7| 177-1 | 170-1) 176-7 
Total assets ...... 


2,525°4 | 2,483-7 | 2,502-5 | 2,518-1 | 2,544-0 2,599°7 
j | } 





this item. As compared with September, bills discounted 
have risen by £52.8 millions and short loans—whose move- 
ments are now governed wholly by the same Treasury bill 
factor—by £13.5 millions. The full responsibility of Trea- 
sury bills for these increases is indicated by the statements 
of those individual banks which show Treasury and com- 
mercial bills separately. All these show that the holding of 
commercial paper has, as was to be expected, fallen over 
the month. Taking the combined increase in bills and short 
loans, namely £66.3 millions, it will be found that it 
accounts for more than the increase of £51 millions in the 
amount of Treasury bills issued by tender between Sep- 
tember 29th and October 27th—dates which roughly accord 
with those at which the positions of the banks are shown. 
This tends to confirm suggestions that some tap bills have 
found their way to the banking system. The big increase 
in the holding of bills is duly reflected in the volume of 
deposits which, at {2,327.3 millions, are £49.2 millions up 
on the month and are again very near their all-time high 
record set up in January 1938—when seasonal factors were 
inflating the total and when in any case the clearing 
banks had not felt the efflux of foreign funds which was to 
last until August of this year. Bank cash is about £12 
millions lower on the month, but this movement merely 
corrects an abnormal rise in this item during September 
caused by the first flood of sales of gold and foreign ex- 


change _to the authorities in response to the Defence 
Regulations. 


* * * 


British Fire Insurance in the United States.—A 
Finance Note on page 18 of The Economist of October 7th 
gave particulars of last year’s experience of British 


TABLE No. I 


AGGREGATE RESULTS OF TWENTY-ONE BRITISH GROUPS IN U.S.A. 
Frre INSURANCE 
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Year P: . | qinapenawibiiniemniess j nome 

| Amount of Per cent. of 

Profit | iums 
aes | owns 
22,851,000 | ‘1,430,000 6:3 
24,314,000 | 1,614,000 6:6 
24,507,000 | 2,471,000 10-1 
aS 10000 | 1625,000 $3 
24,204,000 | 1,456,000 | 6-0 

Offices in miscellaneous insurance in the United States. 


€ accompanying details relating to fire insurance are 
compiled on the same basis. Underwriting profits have 
been adjusted to allow for unexpired risks by allowing 
ce cent. of current premium income, and exchange 
- been taken at $4.86% to the £. The first table shows 
. at aggregate fire premiums of 21 British offices or groups 
a of United States’ business declined from 
£25,790,000 to £24,204,000, while underwriting profit 
pene 6 per cent., against 6.3 per cent., of 
remiums. Individual results are shown in Table II. 
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TABLE No. II 


INDIVIDUAL RESULTS OF TWENTY-ONE BRITISH GROUPS IN U.S.A. 
Fire INSURANCE 











1937 1938 
| Underwriting Underwriting 
Profit Profit 
Company or Group 
| Premiums' Premiums — 
| Per Per 
| Amount cent. of Amount cent. of 
\Prems. | Prems. 
2 | 
} | 
£ ae 
DU ia ace iccticsincdss 785,000 35,000 724,000 Dr. 1,000 Dr.0-1 
ae Star.....eeeeeeeees | 450,000 Dr12,000 — 407,000 Dr18,000 Dr.4:4 
edonian....... eceesees 53,000| 6,000 356,000 Dr19,000 Dr.5-3 
Commercial Union 2,656,000) 236,000 2,496,000 225,000 9-0 
CIEE orariencccornsonce 3,000 Dr86,000 — 1 337,000, 5,000 1:5 
Employers’ Liability... 506,000/ 45,000 512,000, 45,000 8-8 
eral Accident ...... ,000| 18,000 386,000, 35,000, 9:1 
London Assurance 2,000' 31,000 916,000 71,000) 7:8 
London and Lancs 1,457,000) 69,000) 1,378,000) 3000, 6:2 
North British and Mer- 
COMER sa crcscosceseveces | 3,430,000; 189,000 3,191,000 213,000! 6:7 
Northern epadectecvosoes 854, 000 848,000 0,000, 4:0 
Norwich Union......... 645,000 ,000 628,000 7,000; 1-1 
tnseeceoneeseseees 1,289,000 89,000 1,262,000, 82,000| 6:5 
Prudential ............... | , 584,000, 42,000 548,000, 55,000, 10:0 
POINT Sha cvbscnvedeunsises | 1,696,000, 79,000 1,313,000,  6,000| 4:7 
SE sineeorrngtoieares 4,140,000, 419,000 3,848,000 333,000) 8-7 
Liv | and London | 
Globe............ 2,284,000 240,000 2,196,000, 187,000 8:5 
Royal Exchange ...... 707,000 45,000 784,000 Dr.5,000 Dr.0-6 
Scottish Union 
National............... | 664,000 73,000 641,000 26,000 4:1 
SS ERE EE | 887,000, 7,000 898,000| 72,000 8:0 
Yorkshire ............... | 575,000) 5,000 535,000; 21,000 3°9 
25,790,000 1,625,000 *3|24,204,000 1,456,000! 6:0 








The decline in underwriting profits to the lowest level 
since 1933 is marked by the recording of underwriting 
losses by four groups in 1938, compared with only two 
groups in 1937. Part of the 6 per cent. decrease in 
premium income doubtless resulted from reductions in 
premium rates, following the unusually favourable under- 
writing experience of recent years. But underwriting results 
last year appear to have been slightly more favourable than 
in 1937, for it is known that heavy claims arose from 
widespread damage done by the hurricane in September, 
1938. 


* * * 


Forward Silver Premium.—The situation in the 
silver market has been notable this week for the reappear- 
ance of a premium on the forward quotation. For many 
months the uncertainties of U.S. silver policy in combi- 
nation with the shortage of spot silver in London had 
caused the forward quotation to remain at a discount— 
often abnormally wide—on the cash price. The uncer- 
tainties regarding official silver policy in the United States 
remain. But the shortage of immediately available sup- 
plies is beginning to ease owing to the arrival in this country 
of silver shipped from America while free arbitrage 
between the two countries was possible. Moreover, the 
prohibition of silver imports into the United Kingdom 
and India except under licence has introduced an alto- 
gether new element into the position. The market is now 
faced with the prospect, rather than with the actuality, of 
a shortage of silver, since the position is still being eased 
by arrivals of metal shipped before the ban came into 
force and will before long lose that support. As soon as 
the forward price dipped below the figure of 233d., at 
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which it is generally understood that the Indian Govern- 
ment will continue to sell from its London stocks, specu- 
lative forward buying of silver made its appearance in 
the market. With the restriction on silver imports, the 
U.S. Treasury price for imported metal has ceased to be 
the effective anchor to which the sterling price is tied. The 
essential problem for the London market now is that of 
finding some source from which its minimum require- 
ments can be met—not that of absorbing the huge amounts 
of silver which threatened to arrive here had the sterling 
price retained its premium over the U.S. parity. That in- 
flux can no longer take place since its road is barred by 
the import ban. But the Indian Government’s London 
stock provides a source of supply which, being inside 
the .country, has no import ban to hinder it. Since 234d. 
is the price at which this silver is believed to be available, 
that is the new anchor to which the market price in 
London is likely to be tied. 


* * * 


War Risk in Life Insurance: A Swiss Solution.— 
It is not only in Great Britain that the problem of how 
to deal with the enhanced risk of death in wartime is 
plaguing the life insurance offices, and a solution has been 
found for the problem in Switzerland that is certainly 
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novel and may have features that would be worth examin. 
ing in this country. The Swiss scheme has been drawn 
up by the Federal insurance office, and applies to all life 
policies of any sort written by Swiss insurers after Sep- 
tember 2, 1939. If Switzerland is involved in hostilities 
the holders of all policies issued since that date, whose 
insurance is wholly or partly in force during the war, come 
under the obligation to pay, one year after the end of the 
war, an extra premium to meet all claims caused directly 
or indirectly by the war. For this purpose the experience 
of the different offices is averaged out. The additional 
premium as well as the claims to be admitted as being war 
claims and the contributions to be made by the companies 
out of their actuarial reserves are all to be certified by the 
Government, and a prescribed portion of any claims be- 
coming due during the war will be retained to cover the 
additional premium. For those whose insurance is stil] in 
force when the additional premium is assessed, payment can 
be made either by payment of additional premiums during 
the life of the policy, or by an extension of the period of 
premiums or by reduction of the assured sum. This scheme 
is obviously an attempt to extend the principle of mutuality 
to the particular problem. But its obvious defect is that it 
is to apply only to policies taken out since September 2nd, 
and the corpus of policies to which it can apply is there- 
fore necessarily small. 


Investment 


Cross Currents in Gilt-edged.—-No decisive move- 
ments in gilt-edged can be reported this week. The impetus 
which carried the market ahead during the latter half of 
October was largely an infiltration of the previous advance 
in the short-dated issues into the longer stocks. During the 
past week, however, no decided preference for “ shorts,” 
“ mediums ” or “longs” has made itself evident. There 
has been no speculative buying of stocks like National 
Defence 3 per cent. Loan, such as occurred last week on 
the hypothesis that the Treasury’s choice would be given 
for a fifteen-year stock when the time comes for borrowing. 
Instead, the shorts and the longs have been favoured on 
alternate days, without making any real headway on 
balance. On Tuesday, for example, it was the dated stocks’ 
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day, but on Thursday the longs, after falling somewhat 
abruptly, recovered virtually the whole of their losses. The 
filtration process, however, has reinvigorated the trustee 
lists, and has particularly assisted Australian and New 
Zealand stocks. War will not fail to assist their respective 
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economies, at a time when assistance will be welcomed. 
The recovery, however, has not spread fully through the 
home corporation lists. Such general manifestations of the 
spread of falling interest rates into all fixed-interest cate- 
gories are important in that they suggest that the investor 
is quite prepared to accept the new yield basis. But they 
throw no light on the National Loan timetable. Nor has 
Sir John Simon provided any clue this week in Parliament. 


* * * 


National Loans Powers.—The disappointment 
which the market expressed at this omission from Sir John 
Simon’s statement on National Loans powers on Tues- 
day hardly seems convincing. The National Loans Bill is 
a formal measure, which gives authority to the Treasury to 
borrow for defence purposes; hence no specific guide to 
the actual terms of borrowing was really to be expected 
among its empowering provisions. Clearly, as the Chan- 
cellor showed, the terms of any loan must remain unknown 
until the actual moment when the loan is being issued. To 
discuss and authorise the details of an issue in Parliament 1s 
a method unknown even in peacetime, and while the ques- 
tions at issue in war are greater, and views on war finance 
are apt to be sharply divided, by that very fact anticipatory 
debate of any national loan would be prejudicial to its pros- 
pects. The new Bill will provide authority for borrowing 
for the first stage of war to March, 1940, and will, of 
course, be renewed at yearly intervals thereafter. The 
Treasury may borrow any sums needed for supply to that 
date, together with an extra £250 millions, the latter sum 
being intended to bridge the gap between the end of the 
financial year and the passage into law of the second 
National Loans Bill. This general and direct authority will 
supersede the Treasury’s existing powers, including those 
conferred under the Defence Loans Act. The total powers 
under the latter provide for borrowing £800 millions, of 
which £695 millions (including the £502 millions which 
is being borrowed during the current financial year) have 
been used. The balance of £195 millions will be merged in 
the general powers to be conferred under the new Act, 
which in essence is identical with the provisions of the 
War Loans Acts of the war of 1914-18. While Tuesdays 
discussion will be searched in vain for specific indications 
of loan policy, Sir John Simon reiterated his intention of 
appealing to all classes of investors, and announced that 
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the proceeds of Savings Certificates would be made directly 
applicable to the purposes of war, and not, as hitherto, 
applied to the redemption of debt. 


* * * 


Foreign Bonds in October.—The recovery in the 
foreign bond market in October has been naturally specula- 
tive, but it gathered impetus towards the end of the 
month, particularly in the Far Eastern group (whose 
movements are described in greater detail in the following 
Note). The complete index of bond prices compiled by the 
Municipal and General Securities Company rose from 45.2 
to 49.6 during October (average January-June, 1934= 
100) and the improvement was general throughout the 
component indices. South American bonds have advanced 
15 per cent., from 49.0 to 56.1, and Egyptian issues have 
also been markedly active. Recent movements of the com- 
plete index and component series are reproduced below: — 


AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934= 100 














| | South and 
a | Near eet | tate | 
nd! | Europe Egypt ———— | plete | faulted | faulted 
Month | = \e.| Pro {a .,| Index | Bonds |B 
| States vinces Zn | 
i i } 
| } j | ee ee | Tia Se re 
1938 | (28) | (31)! (4) (35) | | (46) | (109) | (53) | 56 
ena 89.8 | 77.3, 98.5) 69.8) 51.4) 64.975. 79.1(50))71.8(59) 
Zc 008 | 883) 980 68'9| $12| Gao ms Fs nasyerecer, 
UME... 00+ fe \e. le! e 4) ft. ° e 
July lovee 92-027) 67.7| 97.5| 65.4, 53.4| 62.3 71.6(108) 75.0(44) 68-5164) 
August... 88.3 | 72.1| 97.3| 61.4| 50.4 58.6703 (75.1 |66.3 
September. 90.4(26)| 66.2 96.1 57.7, 44.4| 54.2 |66.7(107) 72.8(43)/61.9 
.- (88.6 | 70.8) 95.2 59.4 | 45.3, 55.7 68.4 | 75.0(42) 63.3(65) 
November. 86.8 | 65.0/ 91.7) 56.3| 40.9) 52.1645 (727 (58.6 
December. 79.8 | 64.2| 87.0 53.7| 40.7| 50.2'61.9 (70.6 (55.7 
| 
1939 | aad | | 
January... |71.6 | $7.7| 83.2) 56.2/ 40.2) 519/891 66.9 53.7 
ebruary... 77-8(25)| 59.1| 82.0 55.8) 42.9| 52.4 61.0(106) 65.0(41))55.4 
March ... 67.9 | 60.3| 78.8 | 57.5! 45.7| 54.4/60.4 62. . 
April ..... 5.7 | 59.1/ 74.0, 54.2) 41.4| 50.8)57.6  — 59.9(40),53.1(66) 
May... 73.9 | 59.9/ 78.6 | 52.2| 40.3 49.1586 621 55.7 
uNe.......0. 71.1 | 49.2| 75.7 51.2| 40.9 485546 546 (51.6 
= —peveniees 70.8 | 46.3| 75.6 | 52.7| 42.2, 50.0/84.2 5 3.8(34) 51.6(72) 
August...... (63.2 | 45.0| 71.6 | 49.1| 36.6) 45.8/50.3 —53.3(33)46.4(73) 
September. 46.3 | 40.6| 68.6  49.0| 36.3, 45.6/45.2  48.5(31)41.4(75) 
October ... |48.1 | 43.7) 75.3 56.1) 41.6) 52.3496 53.0(30) 49.6(76) 
ene ! ! 








"N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included. 


As anticipated, the October coupon of the German Dawes 
Loan was not paid, and although no payment has been 
made on the Czecho-Slovakia 8 per cent. Loan, the bonds 
have advanced on hopes of payment being eventualiy made 
from Czech funds blocked in this country. Roumania has 
announced the payment at the rate of 68 per cent. of face 
value on the 7 per cent. Monopolies Loan August coupon, 
while Guatemala has finally announced payment of the 
June coupon of the 4 per cent. external bonds. 


* * * 


Advance in Far Eastern Bonds.—The recovery in 
both Chinese and Japanese bonds during the past fortnight 
has rivalled the advance in the gilt-edged market itself. 
Since October 25th the senior Chinese Customs issue, the 
44 per cent. loan of 1898, has jumped 20 points, and since 
the eve of the outbreak of war Japanese 5’s of 1907 have 
advanced 18 points. The reason for the spectacular im- 
provements which are shown in the table below are not 
difficult to discover: — 


1937-38 1939 A 


ug. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Rise 











31 25 1 8, 
~~ | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | Nov. 8 
High | Low | High 
Chinese 
412% 1898 ...... 1041, | 64 78 39 «| «39 45 | 59 20 
43% 1908 iia 101 56 | 58 | 40 | 26 | 35 | 50 24 
3% Reorg’n. 1913 | 10173 | 40 5512 | 31 24 34 | 44 20 
5% 1912... .000. 9534 | 3612 | 391g | 20 | 16lp | 23 32 151g 
| } 
J j } | 
3% ign... 84lg | 30 | 4534 | 331g 38 | 47 «| Silo | 1312 
6% 1924 ......... 4 | 38 527g | 39 | 43g 52 581215 
512% 1930 ...... 883, | 35 | 52 | 42 | 4434 | 53lp | 60 | 1514 


} 


The London market is, in fact, growing more impressed 
with the chances of a cessation of hostilities in the Far 
East, although it has naturally not considered in any great 
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detail the form which an armistice might take. There is, 
however, a good deal of logic in the assumption that 
Russia’s European diversions have assisted the chances of 
a settlement. Chinese issues, moreover, have been assisted 
by the news from Chungking that payments of principal 
and interest on the three loans floated on May 1, 1938, had 
been sanctioned for November 1st, their due date, while 
payments on account of principal and interest on the 
National Defence loan have also commenced. These issues 
are largely held internally, and secured on the salt and 
income tax revenues. Hence they afford no guidance regard- 
ing the resumption of payments secured on the customs rev- 
enues of which the Chinese Government is obtaining hardly 
any part, nor of payments generally in external currencies. 
The loan of 1898 would, of course, be the first to share in 
any resumption of payments both in view of its seniority 
and of the fact that it would normally be repaid in the 
course of the next few years. The market has certainly 
interpreted these hopes in very decisive fashion. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in October.—Industrial dis- 
organisation since the outbreak of war, and the last-minute 
revision of accounts necessitated by the alteration in the 
standard rate of tax in the war Budget, have jointly 
reduced the number of company reports in October to sub- 
normal dimensions. In October, 114 companies reported 
total net profits of £7,029,095, compared with earnings 
for the same companies of {7,611,632 in the preceding 
year, representing a decline of 7.7 per cent., compared 
with a fall of 10.6 per cent. in the profits of 73 companies 
reporting in September. Comparative figures are set out 
below: — 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 1937-39 











| j 
| e J |\Change 
Yearand | No. Net on Year and | > Net on 
Month | Cos | Profits* prev. Menth | Cos Profits* prev. 
\. year i ° year 
| i 

er ] |g % 1938 | aot ea 
Oct. .....: | 177 | 14,884,260 +26-97 Oct. ...... | 163 | 14,279,785 |- 1-06 
Nov. ...... | 206 | 23,579,407 +20-25 Nov....... | 231 | 23,784,389 |- 6-53 
Dec. ...... 152 | 18,101,112 +1468) Dec 171 | 18,534,750 |— 4°95 

i 1 | } 

1938 an. ...... | 152 | 16,316,851 |— 9°58 
Jan. lies 107 | 13,832,382 +19-90) Feb. ..... | 211 | 31,893,854 |- 5°19 
feb... 202 | 29,792,378 + 5-52) March . | 293 | 41,440,326 | ~— 11°57 
March ... | 337 | 56,721,336 + 9-1% April ... | 233 | 24,067,714  - 11-57 
April ...... 225 | 28,481,318 +17-15|) May ... | 303 | 46,863,324 |- 6-29 

ces 320 | 45,915,238 +11°42) June ... | 257 | 35,104,850 |— 8-33 
june ...... 260 | 38,076,415 +11-09) July...... | 189 | 14,383,201 |— 6-30 
fuly ...... 181 | 16,530,811 + 3-49) Aug. ...| 74| 7,812,400 — 6-65 
Aug. ...... | 81 | 8,300,386 — 1-16) Sept. ... | 73 | 6,057.165 |—10 58 
; 7,962,024 |—10-31| Oct. ...... 114 | 7,029,095 — 7 65 





* Atter debenture interest. 


Iron, coal and steel profits, the largest group last month, 
show a decline of 4.5 per cent., from {2,380,689 to 
£2,272,082, while the profits of 30 miscellaneous com- 
panies show a comparable fall from £2,058,684 to 
£1,974,707. Although the experience of these groups has 
been relatively better than the average, they provide a 
rather narrow basis for assessing the immediate profits 
outlook. 


Company Notes 


J. Lyons Dividend Policy.—For the first time in 
fourteen years, the directors of J. Lyons and Company have 
been compelled to alter a dividend policy which had 
become virtually traditional. They have decided to pay an 
interim dividend on the £1 ordinary and “A” ordinary 
shares of 5 per cent., against the usual interim of 84 per 
cent., which for many years past has been followed by a 
final distribution of 143 per cent. In an accompanying 
statement, the directors show that this reduction is due 
partly to caution and partly to the not surprising expecta- 
tion that earnings will be reduced in the current year, 
which ends on March 31st. Although results in the first 
six months were relatively satisfactory, a reduction in the 
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interim payment has been necessary because the “ effect 
of war on the full year’s trading must be an unknown 
quantity.” Evidently the maintenance of full pre-war earn- 
ings is not to be expected, and hence the stable dividend 
basis on which J. Lyons ordinary shares have hitherto been 
valued has for the time being disappeared. The precise 
effect of war on the group’s profits is difficult to estimate, 
owing to the directorial control over the parent com- 
pany’s profits, though it must needs be serious. Strand 
Hotels, Limited, its subsidiary, however, shows a reduction 
in earnings for dividends for the year ended September 
30, 1939, to £83,000 compared with £123,000 in each of 
the previous three years. The directors record a “ drastic 
reduction” in business immediately before and since the 
outbreak of war, but the disclosed reduction of £40,000 in 
profits is a consequence of the decision to limit the pre- 
ferred ordinary dividend rate for 1938-39 to the 7 per cent. 
preferential rate, and to suspend the 7 per cent. participat- 
ing dividend which has been paid in recent years. J. Lyons 
ordinary shares have fallen from 90s. to 87s. 6d. on 
the dividend announcement. Their yield basis is clearly 
uncertain, but even on the assumption that the final divi- 
dend will be maintained, they would return no more than 
£4 7s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Austin Motors’ Successful Year.—The prelimin- 
ary profits of Austin Motors for the year to July 31, 1939, 
indicate a very satisfactory year. The statement shows that 
gross profits have advanced from {1,282,828 to £1,609,580. 
Increased provisions for maintenance and depreciation 
(£893,360 against £674,170) and for taxation (£300,000 
against £175,000) have more than absorbed the rise in 
trading profits. These provisions, together with the allo- 
cation of £105,000 to contingencies against £45,000 for 
the previous year, reflect the impact of war on distribut- 
able profits. In consequence, the ordinary dividend has 
been halved, from 30 per cent. to 15 per cent., while earn- 
ings are reduced from 40 per cent. to 19.3 per cent. The 
directors recommend, however, subject to Treasury 
approval, a capital bonus of 4 per cent. Austin, like 
Standard Motor, has an assurance of turnover from 
Government contracts and the shadow factory, but, as the 
latest figures indicate, the burden of taxation, already 
accentuated by the company’s rather highly “ geared ” 
capital structure, will be severe. The 5s. “ A” stock now 
— at 16s. 3d. to yield £5 Os. 9d. ex rights valued at 


* * * 


Standard Motor Record.— At last year’s meeting, 
the chairman of Standard Motor prophesied “the most 
successful year in the history of the company.” This 
prophecy has been duly fulfilled, despite all the uncertain- 
ties of the motor trade in 1938-39. Profits for the year to 
August 31, 1939, total £456,774 and show an increase of 
59 per cent. on the 1938 figure of £288,137. The directors’ 
report does not detail the reasons for this spectacular im- 
provement, but it can readily be attributed to higher sales 
in the home market for low horse-power cars, an improved 
export position, lower costs, and successful models. Most 
of the increase, however, is absorbed by charges before the 
ordinary shareholder has a chance to share in the proceeds. 
Depreciation requires £131,489 compared with £114,757 
last year, while taxation has soared from £40,000 to 
£150,000, and special A.R.P. expenditure requires £40,000. 
The directors recommend an increased dividend of 25 per 
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cent., against 22} per cent., for 1938, covered by approxi- 
mately the same margin of earnings. Profits for the last 
three years are analysed below: — 

Years to August 31, 


1937 1938 1939 

£ 
Gross Profits .....-..eeeeeeeeeeees 423,051 288,137 456,774 
Interest and fees............-.0++: 3,271 3,014 2,793 
Depreciation, €tC. .......+.:+++++ 119,034 114,757 131,489 
TAREE, cnccccqnecconcnseatovsesnss 100,000 40,000 150,000 
A.R.P. expenditure ............5+ eee as 40,000 

Ordinary stock :— 

Ramet inaistatlesssecuntabaeselains 200,746 130,366 132,492 
OS RE AS 138,000 117,450 117,000 
Earned (%).....0sseeesseeeeseees 58-2 25-0 28-2 
Bek C9) ccvccesccoscvncccevecses 40 224 5 

"Th SERIO ko cinssscnvseponvancnneds 50,000 oad Bi 
Carried forward} .............++- 59,942 64,646 75,138 


+ After £10,000 to employees’ fund in 1936: £5,000 in 1938 
and 1939; and £3,212 issue expenses in 1938. 


The balance sheet reflects the year’s increased turnover. 
Creditors and accrued charges have advanced from £376,967 
to £565,270, stocks from £546,806 to £608,950 and 
debtors from £70,551 to £169,045. A cautious capital in- 
vestment policy is indicated, however, in the slight increase 
of fixed assets from £1,156,257 to £1,186,237, while two 
new liquid investments valued at £148,783 have appeared 
(including Building Society deposits of £70,211) and cash 
holdings are still considerable at £488,409. The directors 
take a conservative view on the prospects of car sales and 
look to Government orders, especially for the three shadow 
factories, for the bulk of future income. Despite the rela- 
tively light incidence of E.P.T. on the company, the effect 
of total taxation and control of contract prices may well 
establish a ceiling for dividends little higher, if at all, than 
the latest payment, on the basis of which the {1 ordinary 
stock units, quoted at 11s. 6d., yield £4 7s. per cent. 


* * * 


B.S.A. Prospects.—To mitigate the disappointment 
for Birmingham Small Arms stockholders of the dividend 
reduction—which was largely due to the increased demands 
of taxation—Sir Alexander Roger’s remarks on the outlook 
at this week’s meeting should give grounds for cautious 
optimism. The reduced distribution was also due, in part, 
to the need for financing a larger volume of stocks, which 
had caused pressure on liquid funds which, it was hoped, 
would be only temporary. Moreover, provision has already 
been made for costs arising out of the transition from peace 
to wartime operations. Increased profits during the year 
were principally due to increased turnover, towards which 
the recently constructed plant had contributed, to generally 
improved efficiency and to internal financing from liquid 
resources. One of the most encouraging features, however, 
has been the expansion of the export trade in which 
Daimler buses, motor cycles, pedal-cycles, machine tools 
and Sheffield steel products have been outstanding. The 
Daimler Company’s motor car plant is being successfully 
adapted to war work, the aero-engine shadow factory is 
an outstanding success ” and several other subsidiaries are 
fully occupied with armament contracts. Sir Alexander, 
however, shares the view of other experienced industrialists 
that some measures of Government control of industry 
have been ill-conceived, and he provided a reasoned case 
in his apeeee tee the appointment of advisory committees 
drawn from industry to assist the controllers. The main- 
tenance of satisfactory profits by B.S.A. would seem 
assured, but the possibility that the board of E.P.T. 
Referees might allow the company special clemency is 


=» important, for its profits in the standard years were sadly 


* * * 


Odeon Theatres Meeting.—Publication of the 
Odeon Theatres report was intentionally delayed beyond 
the usual date of issue so that the annual meeting could be 
held after the first impact of war had been ascertained. 
Reassurances regarding the effect of the war on takings 
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were contained in the directors’ report, and they were 
further emphasised at last Tuesday’s meeting by Mr Oscar 
Deutsch. Some revenue was lost during the period of com- 
pulsory closing, but attendances have now returned to nor- 
mal in most areas, and in some theatres even peace-time 
records have been broken. These statements will be wel- 
comed by shareholders. Mr Deutsch’s speech also showed 
that the expansion of interests evident from the report was 
actually greater than appeared. The expansion of proper- 
ties in the balance sheet followed the purchase of three 
theatres just before the end of the year, while the increase 
in interests in subsidiaries represented the cost of acquiring, 
and advances to, 88 companies operating 98 theatres, of 
which 82 theatres were taken over on the basis of cost, 
excluding goodwill and equipment. War has put out of 
reckoning any question of amalgamation with Gaumont- 
British, for in view of the altered international conditions, 
it has naturally been decided not to proceed with the 
discussions. 


* * * 


Central Argentine Recovery—Though the final 
surplus is insufficient to permit any payment of preference 
dividend arrears, the Central Argentine results for the year 
to June 30, 1939, are satisfactory from two points of view. 
A small rise in gross receipts of 1.1 per cent. has been 
accompanied by an actual decline of 3.1 per cent. in 
working expenditure. The increase in total profits is partly 
offset by a higher charge for exchange differences and by 
a payment for general interest, but the surplus of £35,929 
by which fixed charges are covered, small though it is, 
provides a welcome contrast to the deficiency of 1937-38. 
The main features of the revenue account are summarised 
below: — 


Years ended June 30, 
7 1938 


193 1939 

£ £ £ 
Passenger receipts...... 2,511,408 2,483,553 2,302,103 
Goods receipts ......... 7,800,786 5,233,916 5,607,457 
Total gross receipts ... 12,217,048 9,315,262 9,421,113 
Working expenses...... 8,460,156 7,401,431 7,174,398 
Total profitst ......... 3,788,969 1,948,053 2,279,471 
Exchange differences... 1,320,123 915,040 962,984 
Other expenses ......... 22,968 oan 24,823 
Debenture interest, etc. 1,249,639 1,255,735 1,255,735 
Earned for dividend... 1,196,239 Dr.222,722 35,929 
Pref. divs. paid ......... 1,036,307 oie oe 
Carry-forward ......... 450,757* 228,034 263,963 
t After crediting investment income. * After £157,435 to 

contingencies. 


A good wheat crop is entirely responsible for the small 
rise in gross receipts. In quantity, the wheat carried rose 
from 989,773 to 2,604,968 metric tons, while receipts 
from this source rose by a still greater proportion to 
£1,806,443. The actual increase of {1,164,535 thus more 
than compensated for a reduction of £527,289 to £611,053 
in the maize traffics, and of £181,450 to £2,302,103 in 
passenger receipts. The report does not comment on the 
railway’s ability to achieve lower working expenses. The 
reduction, however, is of an all-round character, including 
a fall in maintenance, locomotive running (both fuel and 
wages), and traffic expenses (mainly wages). The revenue 
account, moreover, has been charged with {£21,601 net 
for renewals, whereas the renewals fund bore the entire 
charge in 1937-38, when £384,979 was spent. In 1938-39, 
gross expenditure on renewals was £152,089, towards 
which profit on sales of material, etc., contributed £71,590 
and renewals fund £33,323. The recent revival in profits 
is satisfactory in comparison with the exceptionally poor 
year 1937-38, and holds out hopes that greater agri- 
cultural prosperity and relief from exchange difficulties in 
Argentina as a result of the war may assist the senior 
stocks in due course. 


* * * 


B.A. Western Position.— The latest results of 
B.A. Western have been influenced by the same factors as 
for Buenos Aires Great Southern. The substantially in- 
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creased carriage of wheat, common to all systems, was 
largely due to the Government's policy of assistance. While 
affording relief, this policy was not accompanied by any 
real prosperity in export trade and in the areas across which 
the wheat was hauled, so that long-distance passenger 
traffic, for instance, actually declined. And the decrease in 
Government traffic and a slackening of public works 
activity was of some importance for the railways. B.A. 
Western’s gross receipts from the carriage of wheat rose 
by £179,908 to £288,486, while livestock receipts yielded 
an increase of £33,154, or 3.83 per cent. These two gains 
more than sufficed to offset such declines in other impor- 
tant items as passenger (£35,048), maize (£42,547) and 
Government traffic (£55,242). The final net increase of 
£82,355 in gross receipts is thus a change in the right 
direction, but is less than might be expected in a normal 
year, and, in the general manager’s view, is considered dis- 
appointing. The revenue accounts of the past three years 
are analysed below : — 


Years ended June 30, 


1937 1938 1939 

£ £ £ 
Operating receipts ...... 3,735,632 3,340,028 3,422,383 
Working expenses ...... 2,971,985 2,891,093 2,999,028 
Rentals, etc., received... 213,775 210,763 228,375 
Total profit .....0..00..... 977,422 659,698 651,730 
Exchange differences ... 299,488 229,562 216,514 
Misc. expenses ......... 119,473 92,472 89,929 
Deb. and note interest... 457,774 454,774 461,420 
Earned for divs. ......... 100,687 Dr.117,110 Dr.116,131 
Pref. divs. paid ......... 104,332 ine a 
General reserve ......... a Dr.100,000 Dr.125,000 
Carry-forward ......... 29,560 12,451 21,318 


The rise in working expenses is more than accounted for 
by rolling stock and other maintenance, and running 
expenses show a small decrease. Revenue has been charged 
with £63,375, the actual net expenditure on renewals, 
whereas in 1937-38 a similar charge was met entirely out 
of renewals funds. As this company has only non-cumula- 
tive preference capital it is not piling up arrears, but fixed 
charges were short-earned by about the same amount as 
in 1937-38, and another draft upon general reserve is 
necessary to meet them. In November, 1938, £310,000 of 
54 per cent. collateral debenture stock was issued, so that 
in a full year a further slight increase in fixed charges will 
be necessary. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Rubber companies 
form a considerable proportion of the 38 companies whose 
profit and loss accounts are analysed in our usual table on 
page 236. Net profits of these 38 companies at £1,992,000, 
against {2,387,000, show a fall of 163 per cent. Aggregate 
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net profits of the 1,980 companies reporting in 1939 to 
date are £235,030,000, or 8 per cent. less than the 
£255,826,000 earned by the same companies a year 
earlier. The week’s results are discussed in preceding 
Notes and on page 225 under the heading “ Shorter 


Comments.” 
* * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings will be found on page 229 of this week’s 


THE STOCK 


London 
Note: All dealings are for cash 


THE past week has brought no new 
trend in the stock markets. Conditions 
are quiet, but the undertone remains 
firm, and apart from a slight weakening 
towards mid-week, on the fears for the 
security of Holland, there have been 
many instances of fractional improve- 
ment. In the absence of solid reasons to 
induce a pronounced movement one 
way or the other, the markets continue 
to run on an even keel. 


* 


The gilt-edged market began brightly, 
with quiet buying all round. This sup- 
port, however, tended to weaken later, 
and towards mid-week slight losses 
owing to selling partly offset the initial 
gains. The leading undated stocks rose 
about $ on Monday, then failed to rise 
further, and on Wednesday gave way a 
little, so that changes on the week have 
been unimportant. Dated issues made a 
rather better showing, and showed a 
little more resistance than the perpetual 
stocks to the slackening of interest 
towards mid-week. Home corporation 
issues were very firm without producing 
any movements of interest. Among 
Dominion stocks Australian and New 
Zealand issues continued to advance 
strongly, their advance not being 
checked by the greater volume of selling 
on Wednesday. 


* 


In the foreign bond market Chinese 
issues advanced on news of the 1938 
Gold Loans interest payment and 
Japanese bonds improved until checked 
by profit-taking. South American bonds 
continued to be favoured, with Brazilian 
issues prominent. European stocks 
tended to harden, though in varying 
degrees. Among home rails the prior 
charges, now released from the un- 
official minimum prices, were again in 
demand and a number of debenture 
stocks improved. Preference and 
guaranteed issues remained firm while 
the ordinary stocks tended to harden 
after initial dullness. After early gains, 
Argentine rails made a mixed showing. 


* 


The trend in industrials was similar 
to that in the gilt-edged market. Busi- 
ness was On a small scale but there was 
a steady demand and slight price im- 
provements in the leading equities, fol- 
lowed by a slackening of interest in 
mid-week. Iron and steel shares were 
more interesting than of late and apart 
from some mid-week irregularity, 
Showed a number of useful gains. 
Thornycroft continued to rise before the 
dividend announcement and Indian 


* 
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issue. The chairmen’s remarks at the Birmingham Small 
Arms Company and Odeon Theatres meetings are dis- 
cussed in Notes appearing on page 222. Mr George 
Balfour informed shareholders of Perak River Hydro- 
Electric Power Company that the improvement in the load 


handled by the plant in August and September had justi- 


Iron were a feature. The electrical 
equipment section entirely lacked excite- 
ment, but quotations were steady. 
Motor issues remained in the back- 
ground, while aircraft shares were firm 
on the whole. Support for textile and 
rayon issues revived, and these groups 
were consistently firm. Breweries made 
a mixed showing, and moved within 
small limits. There was occasional sup- 
port for Distillers. The tobacco leaders 
followed the general trend of the in- 
dustrial market. Strength was shown by 
the stores group, Woolworth being a 
firm spot. The leading stocks in the 
miscellaneous section showed strength 
at first, though they made a more mixed 
showing towards mid-week. Among 
shipping shares, P. and O. deferred were 
firm, both before and after the dividend 
announcement. 


* 


Oil shares have been out of favour 
this week. Trinidad issues were on offer 
on Tuesday and sales of the leaders 
in mid-week on an unwilling market 
depressed prices, The maintained firm- 
ness of the commodity has favourably 
influenced rubber shares, prices advanc- 
ing over a wide front in the early part 
of the week. Better-class tea shares have 
been in demand, but price movements 


have been exaggerated by shortage of 
stocks. 
* 


The mining market has been listless 
this week. Producing Kaffirs were 
marked up on Monday and Tuesday, 
but the decision of Central Mining to 
pass the interim dividend reversed the 
trend in mid-week. Trading has been 
quiet in developing issues. Finance 
shares, after a promising start, turned 
heavy on the Central Mining announce- 
ment. West Africans have made small 
gains this week. Rhodesian coppers ad- 
vanced on Monday but an irregular 
tendency developed later. Among the 
other base metals, tin shares were in 
demand after the week-end, prices being 
well maintained towards mid-week. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
Se aN EE SUSE 
Security Indices 
| | Corres. 
1939 | Berane De me . 
| | 1938 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
* int.t 
a hee 
Nov. 3 3,925 5,865 | 74-5 | 1]4. 
» 6 4640 6.195 74-7 | lis.2 
» 7 4485 6645 | 75-4 115 3 
» 8 4,300 6,265 75-2 | 115-6 
» 9 3,095 6.485 74-9 | 115-6 
19 | 
High. 88-0 | 123-5 
a Mar.10 | Jan. 3 
66-4 | 109 
Sep. 26 Oct. 4 
Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. * July 1 
195s = 100. t 1938 = 100. vk 


fied the declaration of a dividend for the “slump ” year io 
July 31, 1939. This improvement was likely to be main- 
tained, so that satisfactory results should be achieved in 
the current year. 


EXCHANGES 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Over the first two months of war the 
Actuaries’ combined index of 160 repre- 
sentative ordinary shares lost, and prac- 
tically regained, 6 points. The index, 
which stood at 57.9 on August 31st, 
fell to 51.8 by September 26th, and re- 
covered to 57.6 on October 31st, the 
corresponding yields being 5.96, 6.77 
and 6.26 per cent. The following selec- 
tion of component indices, however, 
shows that coal, shipping, oil and cotton 
shares stand higher than on the eve of 
war : — 














Gor (and No. | Pd ee, 
of Securities) | Aug. | Sept. Oct High 
| 29, | 26, | 
| 1939 | 1939 1939 | 
l 
Insurance (10)......... 100-0 82:0 | 92-8 | 116-8 
SIRE SED sextnnsbemadind 7 | 74:7 | 85-1 || 85-1 
Cotton (5) .......0000: 19-3 | 20-7 24:2 || 27°6 
Elec. light, etc. (16)..|108-1 | 91-5 | 99-3 |120-1 
SATO nitetneeeseceins 70-0 | 72:2 | 72:2 |, 85-6 
Shipping (7) ......... 11-8 | 15-7 | 14-5 || 15-7 
Brew. and Dist. (20) /110-6 92-0 |104-0 120-0 
| Yield (%) 
Group hiumta, 4 oe 
1939 
Sat. | 
26, 
| 1939 | 1939 1939 
| 
Insurance............... | 4°78 5-39 4:98 82:0 
SOT Ta | 6°58 | 6-88 | 6:25 74-0 
Oh ee eek | 3°79 | 4-21 | 3-57 |) 19-3 
Elec. light, etc. 5-07 | 6-01 | 5-55 | 91°5 
 seialiiasisinoenarti | 6°85 | 6-45 | 6-60 | 69-3 
Shipping ............... | 4°48 | 3-89 4:09 | 11:3 
Brew. and Dist. ...... | 5-87 | 7:05 | 6-40 92-0 





We are officially informed that Mr 
William Ralph Philip Hayward ceased 
to be a member of The Stock Exchange 
on November 2, 1939. 


New York 


AFTER the increased activity among war 
stocks on Friday and Saturday of last 
week, following the repeal of the Arms 
Embargo, Wall Street opened after the 
week-end with a considerable volume of 
profit-taking, particularly among air- 
craft, steel, copper and motor issues. 
Turnover was further influenced by 
pre-holiday sentiment and the con- 
tinued inability of domestic shares 
to respond to improved dividend 
announcements. The markets were 
closed on Tuesday for Election Day. 
On the resumption of trading, war 
stocks were irregular, but other domestic 
issues advanced fractionally. The Dow 
Jones industrial average slipped back, 
however, from 152.36 last Saturday to 
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150.35 at the close on Wednesday. The 
American Iron and Steel Institute esti- 
mates steel mill activity at 92.5 per 
cent. of capacity, against 91.0 the week 
before. This figure is the highest since 
compilation began in October, 1933. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
2 Y, a .% 
1939 1939 , 1939 1939 
1. Rails and Shell Union... 145g 131, 
Transport Socony Vac.... 135g 1314 
Atchison ...... 305g 295g!Stan. Oil Cal. 2754 275g 
Balt. & Ohio... 714 7 (Stan. Oil N.J. 4814 481, 
Ches. & me 4 A = Texas ......00. 4733 47 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 8 4) 
Illinois ee 15 14/4. Manufacturing 
N.Y. Cent 21 014) pe: 
Northern Pac. 11 1056|Cheveler 88° 8784 
Pennsylv. R. 2478 24lo Gen. Motors 541, ae 


Southern Rly. 


Southern Pac. 167g 165g : 
20 18%)| Dore aR 30 
Union Pac. ... 100354 1015, 


s Air... 8454 845, 
United Aircft. 4712 481, 
2. Utilities and Allied Chem. 17512 17312 

Communications (Dupont ...... 17912178 
127g 12i9|!Gen. Electric 407g 391 
Con. Edison 3114 hd me Elec 11314 111lo 
Col. Gas & El. 714 7 |AmericanCan106 10614 
N.American 2215 2234|Caterpillar ... 56 5534 
Pac. Gas & El, 301g 3134|/Int. Harvester 6112 625g 
Pub Serv N.J. 401g 40 |Johns Manvle 751g 77 
United Corp. 25g 25g|Corn Prods.... 6314 622 
Un. GasImp. 145g 1414|J 1 Case & Co. 8214 7934 
Amer, Tel. ... 168 16812 | Glidden skebbe 1814 1712 
Inter.Tel.For. 5 47,/Celanese of A 28 2712 
Westn. Union 287g 28 |Eastm’n Kdk 164 16314 








veweossne 57g 61g Loews ......... 3614 3514 
3. Extractive and eee Cen. Fox 1473 1453 
Metal — |5. Retail Trade, etc. 
Beth Su ‘ _ pn 18°6| Mont. Ward. 54lp 537, 
Republic St... 26° 25 -|SearsRoebck 85 8512 
U.S. Steel 741g 73 | Woolworth... 4114 401g 
Am. Metal 261, 257| Nat. Dairy ... 161g 157g 
' ing53laxd 521.;Am. Tob. B 1 
Am. Smelting53l4xd 5214 .Tob.B. 8114 81 


Anaconda vee SONG 3219) Nat. Distillers 2414 24 
Cerro de Pas. 381 3914' 

Int. Nickel ... 4014 405g © Finance 

Kennecott ... 3912 391g!Comcl. Credit 4614 47 
U.S. Smelt.... 62 621g Com. Inv. Tr. 513g 52 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 

pany, Inc., of New York, we print 

the following index figures of American 

values calculated on closing prices 
(1926= 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


| 19399 | 

————-—--—— | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
i Low | High | 25, } 1, 8, 
| Apr. | Jan. | 1939 1939 1939 
; % } th } 











| 
347 Ind’ls.... | 92-8 114-5 | 114-9 112-0 111-2 
32Rails...... | 23-3, 32-5 | 33.5 32-1, 31-5 
40 Utilities 77-8'| 89-9¢, 875 86-8 87-4 
419 Stocks | 79-3 07-2) 94-9 94-4 


Av. yield*... |4-42 3°31%3 
: bs j High) Low’ 


waren we 





t Aug. 2nd. ~ Aug. 23rd. 


DalLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 
Nov. 2 | Nov. 3 | Now. 4 
coqneteenegiehtinitiiinien tiatiht ee ie BS sie 
124-9 | 126-0 | 125-6 | 124-7 | (a) | 123-8 
sede 2 Reeeey eh tow, 8 


Nov. 6 | Nov. 7| Nov. 8 


Tota, DEALINGs IN New York 








Stock Exchange 
1939 en Re 
000’s $000’s 
November 2 ......... 850 | 6,600 
‘ Bh aiaa | 1,820 | 8,020 
» 4 hacainninnins Ney 3a 
~ 7 scsocsses | (@) Closed | (a) Closed 
“ ec. 1,070 | 7,810 
* Two-Hour Session. (a) Election Day. 
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Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 11, 1939 Capital versions Money 
To the Public ............ xii ode fa 
To Shareholders dabbicadce Nil sed Nil 
By S.E. Introduction ... Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal... 278,096 302,765 
Savings Certs., week to 

Nov. 4, 1939 ......... 200,000 200,000 

Including Excludi 

Year to date Conversions Caawendeas 
£ 

1939 (New Basis) ...... 122,759,426 100,233,484 

1938 (New Basis)......... 259,797,490 238,051,080 

1939 (Old Basis) ......... 71,786,802 50,356,723 

1938 (Old Basis) ......... 186,562,146 165,795,831 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date ex U.K. Countries 


U.K. 


£ £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 72,621,818 25,365,934 2,245,732 
1938 (New Basis) 183,621,551 51,579,352 2,850,177 
1939 (Old Basis) 34,196,632 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 140,325,327 22,650,432 2,820,072 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


1939 (New Basis) 44,862,640 8,238,992 47,131,852 
1938 (New Basis) 138,061,908 17,722,875 82,266,297 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,508,921 2,688,459 10,983,163 
1938 (Old Basis) 126,078,813 9,847,005 29,870,013 


Note.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 

granted. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE 


Newcastle and Gateshead Water. 
Tenders are to be invited for £350,000 
5 per cent. 10-year preference stock at 
a minimum of par. 


BONUS SHARES 


Austin Motor Company Ltd.—Itis 
proposed, subject to Treasury permis- 
sion, to make a bonus issue of one 5s. 
“A” ordinary stock for each 25 
ordinary or “‘ A” ordinary stock units 
held. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Antofagasta (Chile) and Bolivia 
Railway.—This company is repaying 
£1,950,000 debenture stock, viz.: all 
the £1,000,000 4} per cent. stock 
repayable at 105, and 60 per cent. of 
the £1,500,000 5 per cent. stock. All 
the latter is repayable in 1940 at 110, 
but a scheme for postponing the 
balance until January, 1943, is to be 
submitted. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Substantial progress is shown by the 
accounts of YARROW AND COMPANY, 
who report that all departments have been 
busy, and that many orders have been 
received for water-tube boilers. Net 
profits are 43 per cent. higher at £65,642. 
The full report of TRINIDAD LEASE- 
HOLDS shows total profits of £918,300 
against £977,147. The volume of sales 
increased, but average prices obtained fell, 
especially in the U.K. petrol market. 
Rubber companies continue to record 
lower profits, though the decline varies 
widely in severity. There is also no 
change in the reduction of net revenue 
reported by nearly all investment trusts. 
A 10 per cent. fall in ARDATH 
TOBACCO COMPANY net profits has 
been accompanied by a reduction in the 
tax free dividend from 12 per cent. to 
10 per cent. The directors of QUALCAST 
are recommending the total dividend of 
30 per cent. which had been indicated in 
the report, but held in abeyance for a time. 
In spite of some reduction in net profits, 
J OSHUA HOYLE AND SONS repeat the 
5 per cent. dividend. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Horden Collieries, Ltd.—Profit, year 
to September 30, 1939, after depreciation, 
tax and contingencies, £209,186 
(£229,984). _Debenture interest, £30,448 
Corse sinking fund account, {£28,807 
( 27,305) ; to general reserve, nil (£20,000); 
ordinary dividend 10 per cent., as before ; 
carry forward, £77,431 (£77,500). 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation.—Final dividend on deferred 
stock 3 per cent., making 5 per cent. for 
year to September 30, 1939, plus cash 
bonus 1} per cent. or 64 per cent. in all. 
For previous year dividend was 5 per cent. 
plus a bonus of 3 per cent. 


Central Mining and Investment.— 
This corporation is not paying an interim 
in respect of 1939. The question of the 
distribution for 1939 will be considered 
when the final accounts are available. 
Interim dividend for 1938 was 3} per cent. 


Hoyle (Joshua) and Sons.—Gross 
profits for year to September 30, 1939, 
£128,417 (£138,883). Net profit, £34,704 
(£46,480). Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 5 per cent. 


General Motors Corporation.—A 
dividend of $1.25 has been declared, 
making $3.50 in 1939 compared with $1.50 
in 1938. 


Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd.—The 
company’s preliminary profits statement 
was discussed in The Economist of 
October 28, 1939, page 141. The balance 
sheet at June 30, 1939, shows total assets 
£5,218,935 (£5,256,070). Stocks, £794,649 
(£850,628). Cash, £707,995 (£844,210). 
Crude oil: produced, 4,773,901 barrels 
(4,313,011) ; throughput, 11,156,813 
barrels (10,475,928) ; sales, 10,749,911 
barrels (10,062,282). Oil profits, etc., 
£901,779 (£948,519). 


Yarrow and Company.—Profits for 
year to June 30, 1939, after depreciation, 
£65,642 (£45,867). Ordinary dividend 
10 per cent. plus 10 per cent. bonus, 
making 20 per cent. tax free against 20 per 
cent. less tax. To general reserve, £35,000 
(£15,000). Carry - forward, £28,034 
(£27,392). 


International Nickel Company of 
Canada.—Regular quarterly dividends of 
50c. per common share makes $2 in year 
1939 (same). 


Ardath Tobacco Company.—Net 
profit for year to June 30, 1939, £404,807 
(£449,533), after provision for increased 
war taxation. Tax free ordinary dividend 
reduced from 12 to 10 per cent. Carry- 
forward, £272,174 (£251,366). 


Prince Line, Ltd.—Profits for year to 
June 30, 1939, before depreciation, 
£144,637 (£166,620). Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 24 per cent. 


Baird Television.—A motion by the 
debenture holders (unopposed by the com- 
pany) for the appointment of a receiver 
and manager was granted in the Chancery 
Division on November 3rd. Mr Wilfred 
Harrison, of Messrs Price, Waterhouse 
and Company, was appointed, and leave 
given to enforce security. 


Qualcast, Ltd.—The accounts of the 
company were discussed in The Economist 
of September 30, 1939, page 613. The 
directors then delayed their dividend 
recommendations, but have now declared 
a final dividend of 10 per cent. and a cash 
bonus of 10 per cent., making 30 per cent. 
for the year, as before. Carry-forward, 
£36,288 (£39,814). 


Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway.— 
Gross receipts year to June 30, 1939, 
£6,563,161 (£6,469,595). Net receipts, 
£1,610,532 (£1,353,333). Differences in 
exchange, £706,589 (£708,978). Debit 
balance, £826,322. Debit balance June 30, 
1938, £5,705,663. Total debit balance, 
£6,531,985. 
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Industry and Trade 


Confusion in Cotton Trade.—The cotton industry 
is in a state of confusion as a result of the uncertainty con- 
cerning the functions of the Cotton Board. About the 
middle of September the Board of Trade and the Ministry 
of Supply thought it advisable to appoint a Cotton Board, 
which consisted of Sir Percy Ashley, representing the 
Government, and leading employers and trade union 
officials. The Board at once set to work with the object of 
making sure that the Government had priority in securing 
supplies of manufactured goods. The Board also thought 
it desirable to do everything to assist the export trade. But 
the members of the Board in vain asked the Government 
to give it the requisite powers, and the discussion in the 
House of Commons on the Cotton Industry (Reorganisa- 
tion) (Postponement) Bill revealed some difference of 
opinion between the Board of Trade, the Ministry of 
Supply and the Cotton Board concerning its functions. 
Surprise has been expressed in Lancashire at Mr Oliver 
Stanley’s statement that “it was essential that any indi- 
vidual or body with executive power should be completely 
divorced from any personal or pecuniary interest in the 
trade itself.” If Mr Stanley’s statement represents the 
policy of the Government, it is asked why the Board was 
ever constituted in its present form. It is understood that 
the Cotton Board wishes to establish standard profit 
margins for yarn. Owing to the big Government demand 
for heavy cloths, coarse yarns have advanced in price very 
rapidly and the margin of profit is now wider than it has 
been for many years. The Cotton Board is also credited 
with the intention of placing a levy on raw cotton imports 
to provide a fund for subsidising the export of manufac- 
tured goods. The uncertainty concerning the Board’s func- 
tions is having an adverse effect upon business in Man- 
chester and it is consequently hoped that the Government 
will reach an early decision. 


* * * 


International Steel Markets.—The International 
Steel Cartel, of which Germany was a prominent member, 
ceased to function as a result of the outbreak of the war. 
On the other hand, a measure of co-operation still exists 
between France, Britain and Belgium. The domestic 
requirements of these countries have tended to expand 
with the intensification of re-armament since the outbreak 
of the war. Moreover, in the United States internal 
demand has risen sharply with the recovery in business 
activity, and crude steel production in that country is 
now at the rate of 93 per cent. of the industry’s estimated 
capacity. As a result, the international steel market has 
become a sellers’ market. The extent to which inter- 
national steel prices have risen since the outbreak of war 
is shown by the advance in Belgian export prices given 
below :— 

Export Prices F.0.B. ANTWERP 
(in £’s gold per ton) 


September Ist November Ist 


fed. £ s. d. 
Merchant bars ............ 3° * 612 6 
eS 417 6 612 0 
ROE icon aa 418 0 612 6 
EN Spc 2 3-9 70 0 
Plates }-in. and over ...... 512 6 710 0 


Compared with these increases, the 10 per cent. rise in 
British domestic prices appears comparatively small. 
The future course of steel prices on the international 
market depends in a large measure on developments in 
the United States ; if the expansion in business activity 


in that country is maintained, there is little likelihood of 
a reduction in prices. 


More Money for Farmers.—The rise in freight 
rates and the fall in the value of sterling in the last three 
months have led to a very considerable advance in the 
landed prices of many imported goods, including cereals, 
At the outbreak of war, the Ministry of Food fixed a 
maximum price for current sales of English wheat, 
and this price has twice been raised, in conformity with 
the trend in prices of imported wheat, until it now stands 
at 3ls. 6d. per quarter. On Wednesday, Mr Morrison 
announced that the standard price for wheat under the 
Wheat Act will be raised for the current year from 45s. 
to 49s. 6d. per cwt.; the standard price for oats will 
similarly be raised from 24s. to 27s. a quarter. Since 
farmers are being asked to increase their production of 
cereals, these higher prices may be necessary; but as 
there is an abundance of wheat in Canada, Australia and 
Argentine available at low prices, the policy of subsi- 
dising home production of staple cereals need not be 
pursued indefinitely to satisfy the N.F.U. The increase 
in the basic pig price, announced this week, from 14s. 
to 15s. per score dead weight, was not unexpected. 
Wholesale prices of all types of bacon have been increased 
to cover the higher costs of imported bacon, which 
provided in 1938 nearly 7 million cwts. out of the 94 
million cwts. eaten in this country, and in view of the 
possible interruption of supplies from Denmark, by far 


the largest exporter, an increase in home production is 
desirable. 


* * * 


Butter Supplies.—In 1938 the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom ate some 10} million cwts. of butter, 
of which only 900,000 cwts. was home produced; in addi- 
tion, about 44 million cwts. of margarine was consumed, 
mainly from imported seeds and oils. Supplies of the 
latter have been well maintained and, under the Ministry 
of Food, the output of margarine is being increased, but 
imports of butter have been affected both by the with- 
drawal of British ships from the Baltic and by the tem- 
porary interruption of shipments from Denmark. In 1938, 
Denmark supplied one quarter and the Baltic countries 
12 per cent. of the British imports of butter, while Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand sent 46 per cent. At the outbreak 
of war, stocks in cold storage had just passed their 
seasonal maximum, which is usually reached at the end of 
July. The latest figures, which relate to August 26th, 
show that about 577,000 cwts. were then in store, a quantity 
about equal to three weeks’ consumption at the pre-war 
level. There is no reason to believe that these stores have 
been appreciably reduced; the initial deficiency in sup- 
plies was probably made good by increasing home produc- 
tion and by the fall in consumption which is the natural 
result of the increase in prices. In future, shipments from 
the Dominions will probably be increased sufficiently to 
offset the loss of the 1,160,000 cwts. of butter which was 
formerly drawn from the Baltic. From the point of view 
of existing supplies, therefore, there is probably no reason 
for the immediate rationing of butter. The argument for 
its introduction is based on the wisdom of preparing 
against future events, such as the fall in butter production 
in Denmark and Holland if those countries cannot obtain 
sufficient cereals to feed their livestock. 


* * * 


American Shipping.—The banning of United 
States ships from European ports in belligerent countries 
had been expected as a necessary consequence of the 
Neutrality Act. But the extension of the ban to all ports 
in the Baltic, in Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Holland and 
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in Norway south of Bergen represents a further heavy loss 
to American trade. The Chairman of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Merchant Marine is reported to 
have stated that the embargo would involve about 90 
vessels of about 600,000 gross tons, out of a total merchant 
sea fleet of 8.9 million gross tons. The exclusion of 
American ships from British waters is not likely to affect 
greatly the volume of shipping at British ports; the follow- 
ing table shows that in 1938 American vessels provided less 


Net TONNAGE OF U.S.A. VESSELS WITH CARGO AT 
BRITISH PorRTS 





Jan.-July 
1936 §=:1937, |:1938_ | — — 


1938 1939 


| (000 net tons) 


re:— 

Entered from .....s.ceseeees ; 91°4| 106°3| 89-1) 49°4 58:7 

Cleared for  ........cseeeeeeee | 48-4) 67:3) 67-3 45:8, 51-4 
Northern Europe :— 

Entered from .....sesseeseee | 24:0 | 921-6 | 737:7 458-8 383-1 

Cleared fOr | ......-.0500+ s+ | 681) 76:0, 840 > 45:4 83:3 
Europe, Atlantic’and W. Medit. : 

Entered from .......-..sss06 40; .. | 4:1 17:2 3:3 

Cleared for  ......scseeeeeeeee OT ae aT eae 35°4 
Other Medit. :— | 

Entered from .........00005+ Pees! fe. ae 19:7 = 106 

Cleared for  .....cccceeceeeees | panei ens _ a 
North America :— | | 

Entered from ......ssseesees | 2,075°0 | 3,222°6 | 2,130-7 | 1,288:4 1,068-7 

Cleared for  .........ssseeeees | 1,567°4 | 1,555°4 1,490°9  872:3 762:1 
Central Am. and W. Indies :— | 

Entered from ......sseeeeese 86-1 | 43°6 91:7 72:1 57:6 

Cleared for  .............0000 edi: B45 fe exe tts 
Other Areas :— | } 

Entered from. .............- 5:9 8-5 7-9 one 9-0 

(Reema Gee acscccdaccnsadecse i sue ode 4°5 | 4°5 bas 
Total :— 

Entered ..............c.cceeeeee | 3,106-4 | 3302-7 |3,118-8 | 1,895-4 1,580-°5 

CHODIOE ssicidacdsceeisidivessev | 1,684-9 | 1,700-1 | 1,645:8 | 968-1 932-2 
All tonnage at British Ports : | | 

Fim siiigadaeads dined te | 67,415 | 70,420 b a 39,296 | 39,206 


nter | 68,3 
CHOU Se sknscaicddvettccessas 56,818 | 61,390 58,6 | 33,090 34,963 
| ~ 


than 5 per cent. of the net tonnage entered with cargo. 
Even with the increased cargo traffic across the Atlantic, 
the British mercantile fleet can easily take the place of the 
American, but it is to be expected that American com- 
petition on other lines will be correspondingly increased. 


* * * 


Dearer Oil Products.—Following the advance in the 
price of petrol, which took effect on October 17th, the 
whole range of petroleum products has now been added to 
the list of commodities the price of which has been raised 
as a result of the war. During the past week the Petroleum 
Board has announced increases in the price of liquid oil 
products amounting to 1d. a gallon for fuel oil and ordinary 
diesel oil, 14d. a gallon for kerosene, gas oil and diesel oil 
for road vehicles, and to as much as 24d. a gallon for white 
spirit, which is used for various medicinal and industrial 
purposes. Higher prices will also be charged for such solid 
products as asphaltic bitumen and paraffin wax. Ruling 
wholesale prices for the principal products in England and 
Wales, inclusive of duty, are given below; higher rates 
are current in the outlying parts of the country: — 


Per Gallon. 
Motor spirit, England and Wales .................0665 1s. 5}d. 
Kerosene (vapourising oil), S. and E. Counties ...... 83d. 
Kerosene (burning oil), S. and E. Counties ......... 84d. 
Automotive gas oil, London district .................. ls. 23d. 
Diesel oil, ex Thames installation ..................-+- 63d. 
Furnace fuel oil, ex Thames installation ...........- 51d. 


This week’s increases—which in most cases are the first 
to be made for a long period of time—appear to be justified 
by reference to the higher costs which the industry has had 
to bear since the outbreak of the war. On the Gulf export 
market, prices of all refined products are now considerably 
above those ruling at the end of August, while the rise in 
British import prices has been enhanced by the deprecia- 
tion of sterling against the dollar. The rise in tanker 
freights is estimated to have added at least 1d. a gallon 
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to the cost of most oil products in this country, while 
insurance premiums and distribution charges have become 
more onerous. The statement of the Petroleum Board that 
this week’s advance “ only partly reflects the increases in 
costs since the beginning of the war” thus appears to be 
borne out by an examination of the facts. In the circum- 
stances, further price advances in the near future cannot 
be ruled out of account. 


* * * 


Control of Timber Supplies.—Timber was one of 
the first commodities to come under the control of the 
Ministry of Supply. Restrictions were placed on the sale 
of stocks, the Timber Controller has taken over the 
arranging of imports and has enforced a schedule of 
maximum selling prices, based on the prices existing before 
the war. This schedule has given rise to two difficulties. As 
the prices apply to all sales from home stocks, country 
merchants and small dealers find they have both to buy 
and to sell at these prices, an arrangement which cannot 
continue indefinitely. Secondly, while these prices prevent 
a large measure of profiteering on stocks held in this 
country at the outbreak of war, they are at present hinder- 
ing trade in timber which has arrived during the last few 
weeks; costs of freight and insurance have risen rapidly, 
and importers cannot in most cases sell at these prices 
without loss. Negotiations are also taking place within the 
timber trade for the setting up of an agents’ commission 
pool, on the lines of that in operation at the end of the 
Great War. The transference of the bulk of British pur- 
chases from the Baltic countries to Canada inevitably 
affects very drastically the different branches of the timber 
trade; the pooling of some part of the commissions earned 
in the Canadian trade will partly compensate the im- 
porters of Baltic and Central European timber for their 
loss of business. Such an arrangement presupposes, how- 
ever, that the Timber Controller will continue to use the 
existing agents in the import business. The existing scheme, 
by which the officials of the Timber Control, together with 
representatives of the Treasury and the Ministry of Ship- 
ping, will be responsible for the bulk purchase of imported 
timber, involves a very drastic reduction in the activities 
of the importers. Timber dealers are naturally trying to 
get these arrangements modified in order to preserve 
intact the structure of their trade, but if the war is indeed 
to last three years a centralised buying agency may be 
the most economic method of securing ample supplies of 
timber at reasonable prices. 


¥ * * 


Dearer Cement.—On October 27th the price of 
cement was raised by 2s. per ton and now costs 43s. per 
ton in the London area. In justification of the rise, which 
has been approved by the Government, the industry is 
pointing to the rise in the price of coal and other prime 
costs since the outbreak of the war. Although the demand 
for cement for civil purposes has shown a decline, the 
consumption for military purposes has registered a sub- 
stantial increase. The percentage of insured persons un- 
employed in the cement, lime-kilns, and whiting 
industries fell from 6.0 in September, 1938, to 5.7 in 
August and 3.2 in September, 1939. If those figures are 
any indication of the activity of the industry, its overhead 
costs per ton must have shown a decline since last year. 
The profits of the leading concerns in the trade have 
been far from unsatisfactory in recent years, and it would 
be interesting to know the precise data on which the rise 
in prices was based. 





ELECTRICAL ENERGY AT ECONOMIC 


RATES IN NORTH-EAST COAST AREA 
NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. Ltd. 
Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
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: Coal 


THERE was a general increase on 
November Ist of 1s. per ton in the pit- 
head price of coal for the inland market, 
but there was some confusion regarding 
exports. Some districts have not yet 
increased the prices for the latter while 
others have raised them by as much as 
ls. 4d. Both production and demand 
are well maintained in all districts. 


* 


Sheffield.—The price increase has 
not interfered with business and indus- 
trial demand is expanding, although 
householders are well supplied. There 
is a steady demand for coking smalls, 
blast-furnace coke, and central heating 
fuel. Substantial tonnages are being ex- 
ported under licence. 


* 


Glasgow.—Collieries in Lanark- 
shire, Ayrshire and the Lothians have 
raised their f.o.b. rates, but those in Fife 
have kept prices unchanged. Business in 
all sections is good and available ton- 
nage is readily taken up. Export trade is 
improving. 


* 


Newcastle - on - Tyne. — Export 
prices of Northumberland coals have 
been raised but not those of Durham. 
There is a brisk demand for steam 
classes and manufacturing coal, but 
business in the gas and bunker section 
1S Quiet. 


Cardiff.—Production is weli main- 
tained and with more neutral tonnage 
available shipments are larger than the 
average for October. It is expected that 
the new inland price will add about 7d. 
per ton to the cost of coal to the iron 
and steel industry. 


lron and Steel 


THe higher prices which came into 
operation on November Ist have caused 
no interruption to business and produc- 
tion continues at record levels in all 
districts. Delivery dates for commercial 
steel orders are lengthening but iron 
supplies are adequate for requirements. 


* 


Sheffield. — Good tonnages of 
ordinary and special steels are available 
for commercial purposes. The con- 
oe. of pig iron is heavy, finished 
iron iness is improving and ba 
makers are busier. . . 
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Middlesbrough.—As the new prices 
are for no definite period deliveries will 
be charged at the rates ruling at the date 
of despatch. The output of East Coast 
hematite is absorbed as it becomes 
available. Sheet makers have sufficient 
steel to work at full pressure but in- 
creased imports of semi-manufactured 
steel and scrap are required. 


* 


Glasgow.—An unofficial strike of 
labourers and enginemen at the Clyde- 
bridge Works of Colvilles has inter- 
rupted production for several days and 
is still unsettled. Sheet makers are still 
exceedingly busy on both Government 
and commercial work. 


* 


Cardiff.—Tinplate output has im- 
proved to 73.27 per cent. of capacity, 
but unexecuted orders now exceed 7.75 
million boxes. Applications are being 
received for wage increases in addition 
to those under the price sliding scale 
system. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—Rawcotton 
prices have risen as a shortage of 
freights is expected to follow the 
amendment of the United States 
Neutrality Act. The New York Cotton 
Exchange has estimated world supplies 
for 1939-40 at 49,362,000 bales, includ- 
ing 25,780,000 bales of American cotton. 
Yarn prices have advanced to meet the 
higher cost of raw cotton, but demand 
1s maintained and many mills are work- 
ing overtime. Cloth sales, though 
irregular, are encouraging, but the chief 
support for weavers comes from Gov- 
ernment contracts. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—Prices of raw jute, 
yarn and cloth are all dearer. The 
Indian Government has tried to fix a 
maximum price, but sellers have in- 
creased their quotations to £34 for the 
full group of Daisee 2/3 to Dundee. 
Deliveries of raw jute and goods from 
India are delayed and Dundee manu- 


facturers are too busy to make substi- 
tutes. 


* 


Wool (Bradford).—Considerable 
Progress has been made with the Wool 
Control and the scheme appears to be 
nearing completion. Manufacturers are 
cad ci busy on both Government 

Vv orders i 
Saar Gee and much overtime 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals 


WHILE supplies of lead, copper and 
spelter to consumers remain subject to 
licence, deliveries are more regular than 
in earlier weeks; no licences are being 
issued for exports. In the U.S.A. the 
metal market has been quieter with a 
fall in domestic sales. Prices were un- 
changed. A certain amount of export 
business in copper has been reported 
from New York. 


Tin.—The maximum price remains 
at £230 per ton for all positions. The 
daily releases have again fluctuated be- 
tween 25 and 50 tons. The tin market 
in New York eased when it was known 
that the tonnage afloat to the U.S.A. 
amounted to 19,793 tons on October 
31st against 4,946 tons on August 31st. 
The New York price closed at 51 cents 
per lb., against 54 cents a week ago. 


Grains 


Sharp frosts have followed the pro- 
longed drought in the south-west of the 
American wheat belt and the outlook 
for the new wheat crop has again de- 
teriorated. Consequently, grain markets 
in Chicago remain steady. The Federal 
Surplus Commodity Corporation is 
making no attempt to encourage ex- 
ports, as if the coming crop is small 
the present surplus of about 100 million 
bushels might be needed. Supplies of 
maize are still small in the United 
Kingdom. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds .—Allocations of 
material to the refining and crushing 
mills are fairly liberal and deliveries are 
being speeded up. The revised list of 
prices issued this week provides for a 
small rise in the prices of cottonseed oil 
and whale oil; raw linseed oil remains 
unchanged at £36 per ton naked ex mill 
for large quantities. Shipments con- 
tinue steadily from India, Egypt and 
the Plate. Quotations for the new lin- 
seed crop in the Argentine have hard- 
ened; its condition is generally satisfac- 
tory and harvesting is about to begin. 


* 


Rubber .— Markets both in London 
and New York have remained steady 
and prices show a small rise on the 
week. In London, standard sheet was 
unchanged while the price of Para rose 
by 4d. per Ib. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
PERAK RIVER HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVING OUTLOOK 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of the Perak River Hydro- 
Electric Power Company, Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, at 
Winchester House, London. 

Mr George Balfour, J.P., M.P. (the chairman) said that the 
accounts showed a very heavy decline in receipts and profits 
as compared with the previous year, but, he believed, not greater 
than shareholders would expect in view of what he had told them 
at the last annual general meeting and bearing in mind that during 
the last half of their financial year there had been serious disturb- 
ances on the Continent followed by the invasion of Poland, which 
had subsequently involved this country and our allies in war. 

Last year he had pointed out that the load on their generating 
plants had dropped during 1937-8, but had ventured the opinion 
that they were then on a low level of output and that, short of any 
world upheaval, they would see a better second half-year. That 
opinion had been falsified by the events just referred to. The units 
sold in 1937-8 were 214,000,000 and last year only 94,000,000. 


REORGANISATION SCHEME FULLY JUSTIFIED 


The figures showed that they had come through a “ slump” year, 
which had tested their new financial structure. It was a great satis- 
faction to the directors, who had dealt with the financial reorganisa- 
tion four years ago and had subsequently cleared off the prior lien 
debt, to know that under such conditions their reorganisation scheme 
had been fully justified. The scheme had been framed in an en- 
deavour to ensure that even in such a bad year as they had just 
faced they should be able to meet all charges, including sinking 
fund, debenture interest and preference dividend, provided that they 
made prudent allowance, as they had done, for depreciation 
and writing off in prosperous years. He was glad to say that 
not only had they been able to achieve that, but they were able also 
to recommend a modest dividend on the ordinary shares. 

Receipts from sale of current had dropped from £500,661 to 
£246,454. Operating expenses, on the other hand, were lower by 
£80,006. After various adjustments, the surplus amounted to 
£33,326, which the directors proposed to deal with in payment 
of a dividend of 24 per cent. on the ordinary shares, less tax, 
leaving £4,888 to be carried forward. He would make it clear that 
if at the close of their account on July 31st last there had been 
no sign of improvement, and had the load on their plant remained 
stationary during August and September, they would not have 
recommended any dividend. When the time arrived to decide, the 
load had increased and the position of the company had so con- 
siderably improved, and was likely to be maintained, that they 
had felt justified in recommending the proposed dividend, bearing 
in mind that they had carried forward from the previous account 
£19,921, about £15,000 more than usual, and in previous years 
had made depreciation and other appropriation charges with a 
view to helping over a lean year. He was sure they had adopted 
the right course in making a special effort in recommending a divi- 
dend in this time of stress. 

As to the position and outlook for the current year, in the 
absence of any conditions which would falsify a forecast, they 
could look forward to a satisfactory account. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


EFFECT OF TAXATION ON DIVIDEND 





_The annual general meeting of the Birmingham Small Arms 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, in Birmingham. 

Sir Alexander Roger, the chairman, said that the board regretted 
being able to recommend only a dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, 
following the 10 per cent. paid last year for the first time for eight 
years, but N.D.C., E.P. and 2s. on the income tax, with the outbreak 
of war, had upset their intentions. The reasons for their reduction 
in dividend were not far to seek. Their profit earned in the stan- 
dard years under E.P.T. was low, and they would be assessed for a 
very large tax contribution. They had a case for special con- 
sideration to put before the Board of Referees, but shareholders 
Would agree that it was wise to provide for the maximum assess- 
ment, and they had therefore reserved £550,000 for taxation as 
compared with £100,000 last year. 

The statement that their profit had increased by over 30 per 
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cent., taken by itself, was misleading. The reasons for the in- 
crease were increased turnover at a fair rate of profit, benefits of 
past capital expenditure, saving in interest and careful manage- 
ment with improved efficiency. 

He did not wish to repeat the many criticisms of Government 
control and restriction of industry, but he would like to refer to 
a vital aspect of the situation. Industry appreciated the necessity 
for prompt action, but he suggested that the various controls had 
not had the benefit of representative expert guidance. 

If the knowledge and guidance of leaders of industry, their re- 
spective organisations and the leaders of Trade Unions had been 
utilised to the full, it would have been possible to operate the con- 
trols satisfactorily. That could be achieved quite simply by appoint- 
ing a competent and active Advisory Committee attached to each 
controller. . 

In conclusion, he expressed regret at being compelled to tender 
his resignation as chairman owing to pressure of work, adding 
that he would remain a director and that his place as chairman 
would be taken by Sir Bernard Docker. 

Report unanimously adopted. 


THEATRES, LIMITED 
PROFIT ESTIMATE EXCEEDED 









The second annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres, Limited, 
was held, on the 7th instant, in London. 

Mr Oscar Deutsch (chairman) said that the theatre profit had 
amounted to £513,380—an increase of £141,81l1—and the direc- 
tors were recommending the same divi:'end as last year, namely, 
10 per cent., less tax, and were proposing to plough back into the 
business in some form or another approximately 73 per cent. of the 
year’s available profit, thus carrying out their conservative policy 
with regard to distribution of profits. 

At their last meeting he had given a short list of films which 
had been booked to their circuit which he had considered would be 
box office winners. The success of his predictions in that respect 
was reflected in the accounts now before them, and he emphasised 
that point because of the equally satisfactory list of films, from both 
British and American studios, that the directors had so far already 
succeeded in securing for exhibition during the present financial year 
—they included “ Lambeth Walk,” “ Mikado,” “ Spy in Black,” 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips,’ ‘“ Wuthering Heights,” ‘“ Nurse Edith 
Cavell,” “ The Lion Has Wings,” “‘ Stage Coach,” “ Three Smart 
Girls Grow Up,” “Q Planes,” “Love Affair,” and “ Four 
Feathers,” a list which, in his opinion, was unprecedented for its 
strength of box office pulling power, and had also the important 
feature of being in an unbroken line. They had, since the com- 
pletion of the accounts under review, maintained their turnover 
as compared with the previous year, apart from the period of com- 
pulsory closing. 


THE FILMS AND PROPAGANDA 


The screen had come into its own as exercising a powerful 
influence on the public mind no less powerful than Press or radio. 
The Government had now recognised the power of the film industry 
in this particular respect by setting up what was perhaps the most 
important division of the Ministry of Information—the film divi- 
sion under the most able directorship of Sir Joseph Ball, a well- 
known and understanding friend of the industry for some time past. 

The division had made a first-class start with Mr Alexander 
Korda’s film, “ The Lion Has Wings.” On seeing the film he (the 
chairman) had taken immediate steps to secure the booking for their 
circuit at the earliest possible date in order to give Odeon patrons 
the opportunity of seeing this tremendously important film at its 
most topical moment. 

While he was sure that they would not ask him to make any 
forecast as to the current year under present conditions, he could 
say with absolute conviction, based on a careful analysis of their 
business since the outbreak of war, that there was a widespread 
national demand for the type of entertainment they provided, and 
whilst the company had lost money during the period when the 
theatres were compulsorily closed, they were back to normal in most 
areas, with an indication of increased demand. 

The business they were doing in some areas was truly remarkable. 
Peace-time weekly records had been broken in the case of quite a 
number of theatres, and there was, as yet, no evidence of any 
material drop in the evacuation areas. That might be, of course, due 
to the attractiveness of the product they had been showing week 
after week. 

Report unanimously adopted. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended November 4, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £20,340,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {.24,193,000, 
issues of £30,500,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts, and £260,000 issued to sinking 
funds. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 
April Ist last is £244,187,000, 
£205,467,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
_ (£thousands) 


Esti- April 1, April 1, Week Week 


Revenue mate, 1938, to/1939, to ended ended 
1939-40 Nov. 5,, Nov. 4, Nov.5, Nov.4, | 
(bd) 1938 1939 1938 1939 
ORDINARY 
Income Tax 390,000 83,074 75,725 6,564 9,734 
Sur-tax...... 70,000 9,530 10,380 190 350 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties 75,500 44,630, 47,030 1,740 1,720 | 
Stamps...... 17,000 11,710) 10,080 180 ... 
ee aecsees 25,000 9,490 14,920 550 610 
Other Inl | 
Revenue 
Duties 1,250 690 430 20 10 
Total I. Rev. 578,750 159,124 158,565) 9,244 12,424 
Customs ... 239,600 135,975 160,584 4,375 4,556 
Excise ...... 132,850 68,300 75,164 1,365 1,308 
Total Cust. 
and Excise | 372,450 204,275 235,748 5,740 5,864 
Motor Duties, 22,000 11,034 9,316 1,245 805 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt) . 400 8,730 5,104 1,140 900 
P.O. Fund... 1,600... sie ip 
Crown Lands, 1,330 860 870 
Rec. from 
Sun. Loans 5,000 4,139 3,529 Oe ses 
Misc. Rec. 13,650 7,321 10,089 73 347 
Total Ord. 
ree 995,180 395,483 423,221 17,525 20,340 
Sevr-Bav. 
P.O. and 
B’dcasting 83,449 43,520) 46,146 1,210 1,300 
Total "469,367 18.735 21.640 


+++ 1078629 439,003) 469,367) 18,735 21,640 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Expenditure Esti- April 1, April 1, Week | Week 
mate, 1938, to 1939, to ended ended 


1939-40 Nov. 5, Nov. 4, Nov.5, Nov. 4, | 


against 


(b) , 1938 1939" 1938" 1939 
“ORDINARY __ 
Int. & Man. 
of Nt. Dt. 230,000 146,287 151,787 14,269 14,105 | 
~— PP 10,000 4 
r me , 619 4,606 277 
Other Cons. i - 
Fund Ser. 7,200' 1,663 3,773... 90 


LF SE sem 


Total ... 247,200 152,569 160,166 14,546 14,541 


Sup. Serv.(a) 1183711 443,423, 501029 21500 9°652 | 
| 


Ditto, Plus 

















Total Ord. 


Issues from j 
Def. Lns. 502,430 
SeLr-Ba. | 

P.O. and 
B’dcasting 

_ Total 
os siti : 

Def ate Acts : oS Ab. —X being 

met from loans; including £500 millions Vote of 

changes since Apa 39, and for cothmaned savin ie 
$ after allowing changes i = 

Budget of Seprenber 27 fost so 
After raising Exchequer balances b 

£96,045 to £2,565,268, the other operetions 

for the week (as shown in the next column) 
raised the gross National Debt by 


171,250 


83,449 43,520 46,146 1,210 1,300 


£35,039,000 to about £8,584 millions, 


--+_1514360' 639,512 707,341 37,256 25,493 


. 1686141 443,423 672,279 21,500 40,152 | 


» 1430911 595,992 661,195 36,046 24,193 _ 
30,500 | 


Finance 


excluding “other capital liabilities,” and 


not allowing for issues to sinking funds 


since April 1, 1939. 


Dest INcREASES (£ thousands) 
Winans BAB oscacescsesesscccnvecsostns ‘é 
Natio! Savings Certificates 
Public Department Advances 








35,039 


OTHER ISSUES (NET) OTHER REPAYMENTS 
P.O. and Teleg.... 450 Tithe Act............ 1 
N. Atl. Ship....... 30 


480 150 
AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1, 1939, to November 4, 1939, are 
shown below :— 


Ordinary Exp. ... 661,195 
Issues under Def. 

Acts ...... 171,250 
Misc. Issues (net) 6,204 
Inc. in blees. ... 66 


Wd. REV. ....-000° 423,221 
Gross borr. 421,707 


Sinking fds. 6,213 
1 Ss. 
Net borrowing ... 415,494 











838,715 838,715 
FLOATING DEBT 
: (£ millions) , 
Treasury "ae ane 
Bills Advances Total Float 
Dat a Float- —_ 
© Bank | i 
Ten- 7, Public _ of Debt Assets 
der P Depts. Eng- 

1938 land i Page Pe 
yy 517-0 405°3 46:1 3-0 971-3 451-4 
July 29 504-0 564:9 46:3 1115-2 611-2 
Aug. 5 510°0 568°5 46:9 1125°4 615-4 

» 12 510°0 570:7 45°5 1126:2 616°2 

» 19 510-0 570-1 47:5 1127:6 617°6 

» 26 510-0 ' 583-1 45:3 1138-4 628-4 
Sept. 2 |500°0 618-3 49:2 .. (1167°5 667-5 

» 9 495-0 633-3 47-9 4-7 1180-9 681-2 

» 16 500-0 652-1 50:5 «.» (1202-6 702-6 

» 23 505°0 663-7 47:5 1216-2 701-2 

» 30 510°0 676°8 49-1 1235-9 725-9 
Oct. 7 (518-0 703-1 47:3 1268-4 750-4 

» 14 | 531-0 699-8 52:6. 1283-4 752:4 

» 21 |546°0 699-9 49-0 1294-9 748-9 

» 28 561-0'701-8 47-9 1310-7 ‘749-7 
Nov. 4 580-0 706°6 59-0 sama 1345-6 765°6 

TREASURY BIL 
: _(£ millions) aS 
Date of “a | Avesnge | Allowed 
Tender Applied % =| Mini 
Offerea Appl Anoans . | 
pice Bes am dre _Rate 

1938 “at. 
oe 6 35-0 67-9 35:0 10 5-87 44 
July 28 40:0 73°8 36°0 14 4-08 27 
Aug. 4 35-0 67:9 30-0 13 7-9 21 

» ll 30-0 58-6 30:0 14 0:7| 39 

» 18 30:0 63-1 30°0 15 7-39 28 

» 2 30:0 50:4 30-0 74 5-44 4 

- 1, 40-0 56:3 40:0 74 3-48 59 

» 8 50-0 60-2 50:0 72 0-98 94 

o 15, 35-0 89-2 55°0 71 1:12 47 

» 22 55-0 86:5 55-0 66 1-25 100 

» 29 55-0 96-3 55:0 48 9-83 45 
Oct. 6. 50-0 97-0 50:0 42 6-63 52 

» 13 50:0 103-0 50-0 40 8-28 24 

» 20 50:0 98-2 50°0 34 3:39 59 

» 27 55:0 99-9 55:0 23 8-83 31 
Nov. 3 55-0 102-6 55-0 23 4:39 53 

On November 3rd applications . s at J 99 14s. 1 . per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, "Tues Ys 

ys jee ant Friday of following week 

were accepted as to al 53 per cent. of the amount 

applied for and a) at higher prices in full. 

tions at £99 14s. 2d. for bills to be for 
Saturday were allotted in full. £55-0 


on ; 
Treasury bills are being offered on November 1 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 








2 oe CERTIFICATES 
Sales in | Number | Purchase 
Price 
“on —_ to :— 

2 ae... 26,037,035 19,534.776 
wet” ction | 22,505,755 | 17,629,281 
ide 590,546 
Oct 14, 1939 |” | §2¢166 | eis 
__ Oct. 21, 1939 2." 506,421 379,815 


Fae 


. 23,744 | 
200 | 
11,095 | 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 8th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ ; 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt... 1 1,015,100 
In Circln.... 528,372,100 | Other Govt. 


In Bnkg. De- Securities... 565,597,004 
partment... 51,821,036 | Other Secs. 2,929,303 
Silver Coin .. 458,503 
‘ 

Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 580,000,000 

, Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
BE otiasece: 193,136 
580,193,136 | 580,193,136 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


; £ £ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. 102,246,164 
Rest ......... 3,220,741 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.* 21,266,709 Dises., etc.... 5,451,503 

a Securities... 21,922,908 

Other Deps. : — 

Bankers’ ... 101,859,318 27,374,411 

Other Accts. 41,476,902 | Notes......... 51,821,036 
———— | Gold & Silver 

143,336,220 | Coin......... 935,059 

182,376,670 182,376,670 

* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
£ thousands) 3 
a Compared with 








Both Departments an Last a oon 
| Week | Year 
. eee ; 

Note circulation ......... 528,372\4+- 406+ 45,682 
Deposits : Public.......... 21,267) + 10,727|+ 5,329 
Bankers’ ...... 101,859 — 12,943 — 7,639 
Others......... 41,477 — 1,515, + 5,973 
3,325 + 49,345 
16 + 44 
3,092 + 377476 
2 182 — 5,652 
112\+ 3,773 
3+ 371 
73 — 325578 
333 + 7,640 

ot 1°5% $3 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(& millions) + 
1938 1939 
Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
o iwi si) 1 | : 
Issue Dept. : [eal — sy me 
Notes ia circ. | 482-7) 530-3, 527-1) 528°0 528 
otes in bank- | 
ing dept...... | 43:7 49:8 53-0, 52:2 518 
securities .... | 199-8) 576-8 576-7 576°6 570 © 
Other secs... 0-1 30 29 %2:9 2 
Silver coin.... | 0-1 0-3) 0-4 0-5 0°3 
Gold, valued 326-4 0- } ° 9) 2 
at s. per f. 02. | 84: 96|168-00 168-00 168-00 168 00 
Deposits : | 
Public ......... | 15-9) 12-0 12-6 10°5 21:3 
Bankers’........ | 109-5) 116-4 116-8 114-8 1019 
Others ........ . | 35-5) 38-5) 39-2 43:0 a1-3 
as moon scone | 160-9 166-9 158°6 168-3 164 
wernment.. | 101-6| 107-5) 106-0, 105-3 102:2 
etc. 11-1) 3-2) 46 56 55 
Seaseseced | 21-0] 23-31 21-7) 22-0 21-9 
TIMED mictsinonss | 133-7} 124-0 122-3, 132-9 129-6 
Teserve ne | 45-0) 50-7 53:9 g9-3) 52:6 
b.| % 
“ Proportion” | #9 3-3) 31-9 31-5) 32-0 





* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital 
£14,553,000. 
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November 11, 1939 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


The latest return of the Bank of Turkey 
ae in The Economist of September 9th ; 
Portugal, of October 14th; Egypt, of October 
2ist; Estonia, and Federal Reserve Reporting 
Members, of October 28th; Bulgaria, Canada, 
Greece, Hungary, India, Iran, eer Latvia 
and South Africa, of November 4th. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.—(Million Swiss gold 
francs of O- *29 grammes) 
~~ | Oct. | | Aue. | Sept. | Oct.~ 


31, 3 30, 31, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold in bars .......+++ | 29-3) 28-6 16:5, 17:5 
Gath ceccxsieehdek adie | 27-9 26-6 27-3) 15-9 
Sight funds  .....+-++++- | 14:4 13-0) 11-5) 13°8 
Bills and acceptances : 
(a) Commercial bills | 153-6) 135-1) 124-0 109-5 
) Treasury bills ... | 47°5) 42-1) 52:1 48:5 
Tine funds at interest 52:1 35:6 33:0 26°6 
Sundry bills & invests. | 248-2) 229-6) 226-0 214:3 
Other assets ......+0.06+ 12-9 165 3:0, 6:2 
LIABILITIES 
Cap. and reserves ...... 149-3) 150-1; 150-1 150-1 
Long-term deposits : 
(1) Annuity trust . 152-8) 153-1) 153-1) 153-1 
(2) Govt. deposits... | 102-0) 100-4) 97:8 76:5 
Short and sight deps. : | 
(a) Central banks : | 
Own account ...... 110:9| 53-8) 40-2) 20:2 
For acct. others... Sa an ae. 1S 
(6) Other deposits... | 6-4 O-7 1:6 1:6 
Sight deposit Sees: | 9-3) 14:1) 10-7, 10:7 
Miscellaneous items... | 52°9| 38-2) 38°6 38-6 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS | Nov. 


Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 

RESOURCES 10, 12, 2, 9, 
Gold certifs. on hand 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
and due from Treas. | 11,318 14,726) 14,839) 14,858 


Total reserves ......+.+ 111,679 15,050; 15,188) 15,191 
Total cash reserves ... 52 313) 340 324 
Total bills eee s 7 6 6 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1 1 mS Nil 
Total bills on hand . Ss +z s 
Industrial advances ... 15 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2, 165 as e 2 687 
Total bills and secs. ... _ 2,588 2, 784| 2, 739) 2,705 


Total resources ......... 14,939 18,636 18,777) 18,607 
LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in ciren. ... | 4,356 4,758) 4,781) 4,817 

Aggregate of excess mr. | 


bank res. over reqts. 3,130 5,400 54| 5,350 

Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account | —_ 11,739} 11,814) 11,749 
"404| "349 348 


Govt. deposits ......... | 578 

Total deposits ......... | 9,654 12,884! 12,953) 12,875 

Cap. paidinandsurplus; 309 312) 312) 312 

Total liabilities ......... , 14,939 18,636) 18,777) 18,607 

Reserve to deps. and | 

" FR, ROG ascctdiacons '83:°4°, 85:°3% 85 -6°,,|85°9% 

U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 

TREASURY COMBINED | 
RESOURCES | 

Monetary gold stock... 14,091 16,973} 17,099) 17,132 

Treasury and Nat. Bk | 

CULTENCY .......0e0ee00 | 2,755 2,924] 2,932) 2,935 

LIABILITIES i | 


Money in circulation... | 6,764 7,346] 7,352) 7,409 
Treasury cash and de- | 
posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,315 2,642] 2,599) 2,611 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BARK -saes $’s 
Te. a | Nov. | “Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 


0, 12, | 2, 9, 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Total gold reserves ... 4858-1 7133-97170: 47080: 8 
Total bills discounted 26 26 41:8) #+21:8 
Bills bt. in open mkt... 0-2) 0-2) Nil | Nil 
T 815-4 877-2, 860°6 847-8 
otal bills and securts. | 821- 8 881:9 864:°4 851°6 
Deposits — Member- 


2 bank reserve account 4252: 86315- 0 6256: 16139: 7 
eserve to deps. and 
F.R. notes resesesseees 87°0% '89- 8% 90: 1% leo: 2% 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 

» a ~ Oct. Oct. Nov. 
cog ASSETS | a8 1839 198 do, 
Bills : Commercial ... os te'505 39, 50 13, a: 





Advan Bought abroad 
ee on poesia | 4,049 3,604 3,576 3,663 
Thirty-day advances... | 2,341, 317) "336, 643 
oans to State 
interest : (a) | 3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 
p,.0), Provisional ..... + 48,134 20,473 20,473 20,473 
Tovisional adv. ..... “4 ¢ ,000 
Negotia =, ae 
opinking Fund Dept. 5,570 5,466 5,466, 5,466 
er assets .........,, . ae 8,004 a 7,438 
Notes in circulation ... {110557 144239 144379 146592 
Deposits : Public ...... ool 2,167 12003) 2ol4 
Other liabilities jie 1. | 2,940 2,989 3,289! 3,221 


Gold to sight liabilities 40-79% 59°8% 60°3°,, 59°8°, 


* Not yet available. 


| Gold reserve ..........+: 


THE ECONOMIST 


REICHSBANK 
_ Million Reichsmarks 


| Oct. | La | Oct. § Oct, 

22, 2 14, 23, 

ASSETS | 1938 1939 1939 § 1939 
Gold & for. a comndion 76°8 77-1 76:9 77:1 
Bills and cheques .. 6737-9 9903-9 9566°5 9186-2 
Renten bank notes ' 169-2 262:5' 179°S 198-4 


Advances ............ | 19-3) 21-1) 24-8 18-0 
Secs.: fornotecover  * 1254-2 1385-1 1431-0 
Other assets ......... 1158-8 1463:4 1227:5 1258°4 

LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation 7040-4 10302°7 10495°4 10202°9 
Daily maturing liabs. 922-9 1525-9 1345-4 1354-7 
Other liabilities ...... | 381°8 555-0, 562-1 603-3 


Coverof note circulan. 1 09% 0°75% 0:73% 0:76% 


'* Figures not comparable. 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


_________ Million paper pesos 
Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
18, | 15, | 30, | 15, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
Gold at home ......... 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 


Other gold & for. exch. 105 110° -135 137 
Non-int. Govt. bond... 119 119 119 119 


Treasury bonds ...... 397 396 396, 396 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 1,089 1,161 1,163 1,155 
Deposits : Government 113 136 93) 105 

Ba nks éinen j 327 438 497° 483 
Certs. of participation 
in Treasury bonds... 366 111 119° = 130 


Gold and for. exch. to i | 
__ note and sight liabs. 86:7°%, 76-4°, 77:1 %'77-7% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 


BANK.—Million £A’s 
Nov. Oct. Oct. Nov. 
yA 9, 0 6 


3 > > 

1938 1939 1939 1939 
16°01 16:03 16°03 16:03 
5-32 448 4°81 4:40 
20:07 12:18 11:04 14-87 
94-12 103-71 104-03 105-03 

14°80 19-99 19-31 19°50 
LIABILITIES 


Notes issued ............ 48-03 51°52 51°53 51°53 
Res. pm. on gold sold 7°75, 7-75 7:75 7:75 
Deposits, etc. 87°46 88:45 89°06 89°55 


ASSETS 
Gold and English stg. 
Other coin, bullion, &c. 
Call money, London... 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 
Discounts and advances 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 


Million belgas 
| Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
j > | 5, 26, 2, 
ASSETS | 1938 1939 1939 | 1939 
GO sac biti centinnvtonenes 3,370, 3,632 3,603, 3,604 
Silver and other coin.. 48, 42 46 43 
Foreign exchange, etc. 900 926 842 819 
Bills and securities...... 750° 940 1,026 1,020 
Advances ...........+++: 58: 176 126 207 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation... 4,565 5,447 5,370 a. 
Deposits : Govt. ...... 114 4 1 
Other ...... | 360 172 ‘181 amt 
“NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
Million kroner 


Oct. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
31, 31, 30, 31, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
Gold coin and bullion 


117-6 117°4 117°4 117-4 
Foreign bills & balances 112-1 88:5 38°8 8:3 
Home bills, securities 
and loans ...........- 322:8 435°8 474:°5 495-2 
Emergency fund ...... 59-8 27:5 ... a 
Advances to Treasury 86:7 53:6 85:0 72:5 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 434-9 451:6 479-9, 488-0 
Deposits —........sess00s 125:5 107:9 91-2) 63:3 
Foreign liabilities ...... 16:3. 19:5 27:3) 30°6 
BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 


| Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
| tae 14, 23, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 | | 1939 | 1939 
| 620-5 1181-41180-41180-1 


| Foreign correspondents | 2085: 4 1973-8 1800-2 1768-3 


Foreign bills, etc. ...... | 120-5' 55-2, 52:5; 52:2 
Inl. bills and home loans 1433-9 1230-0 1784-7 1951-0 
Finnish & foreign bonds, 398:5 628-2 634-2 643°4 





LIABILITIES 
| Notes in circuiation . : a: 72432 6 3308 2 3343-2 
i t deposits : Govt. 26 197-0 os 
7 Other 1086-9 702:1 448-2 20:4 
Cover to sight liabs. ... 764% 87:0°  73:'9% 70°4% 
_BANK OF JAPAN-—Million yen 


' ae Ss Sept. | Oct.” 
30, 


8, 7; 
1938 1939 | 1939 1939 


ASSETS 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 501:3 501-3) 501-3 501: 
, re Ot 44:4 42:5) 44:4 45 


3 

f He | 388-4) 083-3 3885) 300.0 
Spec. for. exch. ae . . 
Discounts and advances 530-4 472-8) 594-2) 515°5 
Government bonds ... 1441-5 1671-7)1805-0 1851-9 
a wt Niscodhe Feat: lone Gal 
LIABILITIES 


Notes issued sonsccoeeres |1940 0 2347: g 2633 -9'2503 7 


Government | 611-9. 626-9) 544-5, 629-8 
‘Other ...... 143-2 79.11 110-3, 85-4 


BANK OF JAVA.—Million : florins 





sii Nov. | Oct. Oct. | Nov. 
| 7% | & | & 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold and silver ......... '138- 43 146 66/145: 25'145-48 


Discounts, advances & | 77: 05 81 70) 80-94; 82-26 


tments... | 
a | 7-41. 10-83) 12-73) 16-89 
| 67-32 53-96 55°61, 55-86 


| 
ion ... 193-56 205-35 196-74 199-15 
Deposits and bills ....... 82:91 74:74, 84-53 88-03 
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BANK OF LITHUANIA. —Million litas 


Oct. Sept. Sept. Oct. 
30 


15, 15, ‘ 15, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
I ctdiseakiencacodmanes 71-02, 59-25 58-05 57-64 
Silver and other coins 16°21 16°21 8:52 7-69 
Discounts ............... 92-72 117-21 118-06 117-48 
Advances ............... 21:27 26°68 26:60 26-71 
LIABILITIES 


Bank notes in circulatn. 140-14 165-65 170-08 165-37 
Current accounts ...... 48-23 37-13 39-64 40-94 
Deposits 9:56 6:48 5:32 8-00 


NETHERLANDS BANK 


Million florins 
| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
iwi 2 | a 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold qeduepdestbestecndase 11481-01104-41112-2:1107-8 
Silver ... paivehins thenanveie } 20-3) 8:0} 11:3) i1°8 
Home bills, etc.......... | 16:6) 49:0; 33-9 42:8 
Foreign bills ............ | 40 1°6 1-6 1-6 
ans and advances | | 
in current account... | 302°4 231-0, 218-0 225-1 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... (1046-0 1165- 1/1097 -3/1125-7 
Deposits : Govt. ...... | 140:0/Dr.9-7 Dr.9-4\Dr15°0 
3 Other ...... | 658°4) 269-0 326:8! 316:1 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Million £N.Z.’s 

Oct. ; Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

31, 2, 23, ; 

ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
IN 2:80 2-80 2-80 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... 7°71 5°34 5:60 5:74 
Advances to State ... 10°88 21°66 23-11 23-24 
Investments ............ | 4°73' 3-81 3-61) 3-62 

LIABILITIES 

Bank Notes ............ 14°44 16°89 17:33 17-37 
Demand liabs.: State 3-15 1°80 1:95 2:90 
Banks and others ... 5°19 13°20 14:08 13-37 


Reserves to sight liabs. 46-1°, 25-5°,, 25-2°, 25°4% 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 


Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
ASSETS 31, 30, 23, 3s 
Coin and bullion (gold 1938 1939 1939 1939 


Ss canccctasenes 147:7 120-1 120°0 120:0 
Bal. abroad & for. bills 193-3 52:5 48:5 54:0 
Funds provisionally in 

gold, not in gold res. 62°8 116°5 110°8 106°6 
Norwegian and foreign 

Govt. securities ... 132°:1 151°5 151-6 151°8 
Discounts and loans... 106°3 257°5 275:°7 268°5 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation... 456°0 537°8 528°8 533-7 
Deposits at sight ...... 143°8 162-0 118-8 105°8 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
22, ae 14, 21, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
Goldand goldexchange 18,074 20,534 20,563 20,579 
Clearing and other for. 
exchange............++- 1,316 1,558 1,519 1,670 
Commercial bills ...... 11,379 17,346 17,489 18,509 
Treasury bills issued 
agnst.lossesoncredits 4, i 4,613 4,613 4,613 


Advances on secs. ... 4,583, 4,526 4,473 
State debt and adv. to 
Treasury.............++ 5,601 5,583 5,583 5,583 


Secs. and participatns. 1,916, 2,396) 2,381 2,357 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 34,506) 48,432 48,553 48,484 
11,862) 9,322 9,749 10,046 


Other sight liabilities... 
Long-terrn liabilities... 3,994, 5,786 5,746 6,403 


‘BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


Oct. Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
31, 30. 23, 31, 


ASSETS 1938 1939, 1939 1939 
Gold reserve ..........++ / 500-7 634-1 635°4 626°3 
Govt. secs. : Swedish 82-0 190-1 203-1 203:1 
Foreign 31:8 43:6 43:5 43:3 
Gold abroad not in res. | 115-9 152-3 152-1 106°1 
Bices. with for. banks.. | 402:0 416°9 294°3 3600°8 
Sane parents Ss Sweden 13:2 13:0 13-2; 13:8 
Bills payable abroad... 385-°0 15:0 16:1; 16:7 
Advances .........00e0e 27°8 78:1 93:5 110°6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 1028-4 1259-3 1161-9 1252°6 
its: Government 236-9 319°7 313°9 291°3 
Reis and others ... | 714-1 330°0 307:7 249°9 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


Million francs 

Oct. Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 

31, 30, a ane 

ASSETS 1938 1939 . 1939 9 
CBE cncasiccccescveccesese 2873: 2 2419: 4 2394: 6 2394: 6 
Foreign exchange ...... 301-7 285:°3 313:2 291°4 
Discounts, etc. .......-+ 105-1 84:1 87:1 85-6 
Advances .....eceeeeeeee 25:6 49:2 49:9 53:7 
Securities .....---++.+++ 04:7 93:7 94:4 94-6 

LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circulation ... 1735°6 2082 -3 1992-6 2036-2 
Other sight liabilities... 1641:3 801°6 891°1 834:°7 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and the assets 
representing it are 538,583,653 frs. 
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No. of working 
days :— 


BIRMINGHAM 
BRADFORD ... 


Total: 9 Towns 


BANK CLEARINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


Publication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 
a Country Cheque Clearing is suspended until further 
PROVINCIAL . 
& manannenedile 

Week ended te from 

Four weeks ended Saturday uary 1 to 
Oct. 29, Oct. 28, Nov. 5, Nov. 4 Nov. 5, Nov. 4, 
1938 1939 Change, 1938 | 1939 1938 1939 

24 24 % 6 6 262 260 
8,383 7,551 — 9-9 3,260 2,720 102,402 99,937 
3.371 4,804 +42-5 1,453 1,432 55,727 59,870 
5.138 6,303 +22-7 867 1,071 34,771 39,200 
3,436 2,671 —22-4 926 996 36,828 34,285 
2,781 3,042 + 9-4 839 880 30,738 31,089 
19,750 18,931 — 4-1 5,854 5,505 228,365 215,676 
37,209 41,963 +12-7 11,805 12,707 406,660 419,969 
5.972 5,558 — 7-0 1,782 1,679 66,337 64,833 
2,036 1,824 —10-4 617 530 21,874 20,953 
88,076 | 92,647 + 5-2 27,403 27,520 983,702 985,812 
27,800 | 26,807 — 3-5 5,237 6,753 272,527$¢ 267,133¢ 

3,995 a hee 985 ... | 42.209 sd 
4,370 2,085 —52°4 1,632 1,373 | 47,709 | 42,867 


SHEFFIELD... 


* Suspended publication. + Clearing of ae cheques through local clearing 


discontinued from September 7, 1939. 


+44w 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 
Nov. 2, Nov. 3, Nov. 4, Nov. 6, Nov. 7, Nov. 8, | Nov. 9, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 1399 1939 1939 
Bank rate (changed % % % a % % 
from 3% Oct. 26, 
ED esiihtci hidecameiuiiien 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts lig—15;, 56 EST 13i¢ 13i¢ 13:6 l3i¢ 
3 months’ do. ....... 1316 1336 13jg = 13yg—11g 13yg—114 15yg-114¢ 136-11, 
4 months’ do. ....... 11g—15y¢ 11g—15y6 114-1536 114-1536 114-1536) 114—15,6 L1g—15i6 
6 months’ do. ....... | Llp—15g Lig—15g | Llp—-15g Llp—15g Llo~15g 11p-15g 11p—15g 
Discount Treasury Bills 
Saami, Sesinbbebiadlis ie 8 ; llg lg llg lig llg llg 
SMES? 20.002200000- L352-ilg = 11g llg = 11g—153 11g—1530 11g—1539' 13; 
Leese te ay ~ Sq-11q | Sq-11g  3g-Dlg Sg Dlg | Sg—11g | 5g—11y By-1g 
saiiabasdioeadiitdhdluaiis Sq-11q  Sq-lg  Sg—21g ) Sg—L 1g | 3g—11g | 3g—11q 34-114 
pan allwncs.: Bk lg lp 1p lp lo lp lp 
iscount houses at call lp lo lg lp lp lp lp 
TERED Wreiccescsticies 4 34 34 34 34 34 34 
Comparison with previous weeks 
' Bank Bills Trade Bills 


Short 


|3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 


— 33 5, % | % % % % 
Oa, 12 ...... 214 2ig-3 6 2e-2hig | 2354-3 31 4-412 | 4lp- 
at GP oltase 2-214 115y6-2 21g | 21g-25g 34 4-41, aicase 
sa: a ano I-1lg, 114 15g | Mg | 21-3 | QBg-3lg)  3-31q 
Nov. 2 ...... {3e-llg 13; 114-15y6 | lp-Ibp 210-3 234-3 3-3ly 
os oe | Se~114 Wje-11q — 11g-15jg | L1p-15g  21p-3 234-3 | 3-3lo 
NEW YORK 
The i 
a p tats Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
Nov. 9, Oct. 11, Oct. 18, Oct. 25, N 
1938" 1939” 1939 1939” to49” Noa0” 
4 ° ° % % % % 
a ‘se dans sittpeess 1 1 1 1 
nosnnsenebe ateteseeeenee 11g ll, 1lp 11, Llp ll, 
Mem| 90 dys. Il» lp 1 1 
Non-mem. ©,90dys. 1p lg 1 15 2 2 
accept., 90 days 1 1 1 * iL 


November |], 1939 





Nov. 2, | Nov. 3, | Nov. 4, | Nov. 6, | Now. 7, | | Nov. 8 


New York on 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939° “1959 
London :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Ge: 
GO days  ...seeeeeeenees “Be d| Unq’t’d | Unga | Unq't'd Cents Cent 
Cables .......s0ceeeseeee | 3991 | 39415 sin! 
Demand .......+0++++++ 39853 | 39634 394 3907" 
elie ts ‘a epchecdeneoonsill oT 2:2612| 2-258) 2-24 | 0%9 
Brussels, Bel. ......+++++: 16°67 16-67 16-66 16-70 16-50 
Switzerland, Fr. ......-.- 22°43 22°43 | 22-43 | 22-43 22-43 
Italy, Lire  .....0.0+eeees 5°05 5°05 5:05 | 5-05 3-05 
Berlin, Mark giageine °s $ A oc > 15 
Amsterdam, Gidr....... "1019 o| 53° ‘08 | Marke 
hagen, Kr.........- 19-32 19°32 | 19-31 | 19-32 | Closed. 109° 
lac BED <nigiesoceinnssion 22:73 | 22-73 | 22-72 | 22:72 | 19-22 
Stockholm, Kr. ........+ 23°82 23°82 | 23°82 | 23-82 | 23-82 
Athens, Dr. .......--.+++ Ungq’t’'d Ung’t’d | Ung’ td | Ungq’r'd | Una't'd 
Montreal, Can. $ ...... 89-680 | 89-430 | 89°430 | 89 259 
Japan, Yen ......eseseee0: 23-48 23-48 | 23-48 | 23-48 | 3a 
Shanghai, $ .............-. 8°75 9-05 | 918 | 9-15 | “8-60 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 23°45 23:45 | 23:40 | 23-30 23-25 
Brazil, Milreis . corecscscees 5:10 | 5:10 | 5°10 | 5:10 5-10 
(a) Rates fixed by Bank of ene 
Par of 
Nov. 3, Nov. 4, Nov. 6, | Nov. 7, | Nov. 8, | Nov 
ae oe we 1939° 1939” | 1930°| 1939 Nes, 
i | 
= ur $ §4°862, 4: 4-O4let/ . Daiety 4:02-04 4:02-04 4-02-04 4 02-04 
lo. do. 4 4tf 4:O4lgtf 4-041 4-041 
Monrest, $... 4°8623 443-97 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 acgeeay 208 af 
do. do. ‘be 4-47lgtf 4: ayes 4°47lqtf :. a7atf : aay . ait 
Paris, Fr . 124-20 176-177 —— 176-177 176-177 176-177. 176-177 
Brusseis, Bei. 35-00(a) 24:00— 24:00- 24-00- 23-90- 23-90- 24.05- 
24:20 24:20 24:20 24:10 24-10 24-25 
Amst’d’m. Fl 12°107 7:52-58 7:52-58 7:°52-58 7:°52-58 7-52-58 7-52-58 
Batavia, Fl.... 12°11 (7:46-56 7:46-56 7:46-56 7:46-56 7-46-56 7-46-56 
do. do. 7:58tf 7:58tf 7:°58tf 7:°58tf | 7-58tf 7-58t/ 


25-221 17-80-95 17-80-95 17-80-95 17-80-95 17-80-95 17-80-95 
18-159 16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 


Switzer!’d, Fr. 
Stockh’im, Kr. 











Osio, Kr. 18-159 |17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 
B. Aires, 11-45 16:90- 16:°90- 16:90- 16:90 16:90- 16-90- 
___P. Pesos | 17-40 17:40 17-40 17-40 17:40 17-40 
| (b) Market Rates 
~~ Par o1 | Nov. 3, | Nov. 4, Nov. ats Nov. 7, Nov. 8, Nov. 9. 
per £ | 1939 | 1939 1959" | 1939 1939 1939" 
Tallinn, Ekr. | 18-159  16* 16* 16* 16* 16* 16* 
Riga, Lats. ... | 25: 2249 | 201g* | 20lg* | 201g* | 201g* | 201g* | 201g" 
Budapest, Pen. | 27:8 22* 22* 22* 22* 22* 22* 
Kovno, Lit ... | 48- $e 23* 23* 23* 23* 23* 2234* 
18-159 |2034-213, 2054-2154)2012-2112 2014-2114) 20-21 |1954-203, 
: 3 7712~-7919\7712-7919}_ 77-79 |7612-7819'7612-7819| 76-78 
| Milan, Lr. ... | 92-46 
79: 21(b)| 79: 21(6) 78- oO) 78: 07(6)| 78-07(b)) 77 -45(6) 
| Belgrade, Din [276-32 | 205* | 205 2 205* | 205* 

. ..» (673-66 325* 325* 325" 325* 320* 320* 
Helsingfors,Mk;193-23 210* 210* 210* 210* 210*+ | 210-225 
Alexandria. Pst.| 971) he fn Pg 973g—5g | 973g—5g | 9733-5 yo 

; . 391p* | 3Q91o* 3910* Qlo* 
Madsid, Pt. ... 125 22124 | gp” 15(6)| 40°15(6)] 40 15(8))40- 1806) | 40-15(6)| 40-150) 
Lisbon, Esc. 110 = |10912— — |10919— — [1091p— | 1091p— = {10912-1091 p— 

| set! elt set! . ll * ait sel! 
I 4 {| 10 10* 
stanbul, LT | 110 4] 521(6) | 521 (6) | 521 (6) | 521 (6) | 521(b) | 5218) 
Athens, Dr. . 375 535* 535* 535* 535* 535* 535* 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 530-590 | 530-590 | 530-590 |530-590 | 530-590 | 530-590 
India, Rup. ... | 18d. [1715jg—  |1715;p—  [1715yg— | 1715;g— | 1715;6— [17 15ie- 
181g 181\6 18116 18116 181g 18116 
Kobe, Yen ... |¢24-58d.) 14-141, |141)6—3)¢ 14ig—lq | 1456-516 143;6516 14516716 
Hongkong, $ t [1479-15 147g-151g] 147-151) 1479-1519) 1479-151, 1479-151 

Mil. ...... 5 314* 31q* 314* 31q* 31q* 33,6* 
Valparaiso,Pes.| 40 110* 110* 110* 110* 110* 110* 
Lima, Sol. (e) | 17-38 |23l>-251p| 24-26 | 24-26 | 24-26 | 24-26 | 24-26 
Montevideo, $ |t Sid. |2112—2319/211p~231o/21 1o~2319/21 19-231 9/21 1p—231 9/21 12-2312 
Singapore, $ [t 28d. [281)6—5i¢ 28116~16 28116~16 281;6—516 apne sis 281 16-16 
Shanghai, $... |t ... | 5-534 5-6 | 434-5l2 | 454-512 
Bogota, Pes. fe 6lo* és én" _ 6lg* 654" _61y* 

* Sellers. ¢ ers. t Pence per unit of local § Par 8° 235132 since dollar 


oy ey day A. LS devaluation 0 on April 21935, 
for payment at the o and for : c) Nomi 
(d) Official. (e) 90 days. (f) Mail Transfer. Clearing Offices 


Official Buying Rates for eat Notes : 


une Yor 7” a eats on , opener 9, 1 _ vn 

° ontreal, $4-54 ; Paris, imi; oisniie: 24°55 mster- 
dam, 7-68f1. ; Switzerland, 18: 10f. ; dee, 17: 35kr. ; Oslo, 18: 20kr. ; Buenos 
Aires, 17 3 Paper Pesos ; Java, 7  16c. 


FORWARD RATES 
The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for 
dealings for other periods, to a maximum of three months =| 

















ondon Nov. 3, Nov. 4, | Nov. Nov. i” Nov. 8, Nov. 9, 
-= 1939 1939 1939" 1939 | 1939 1939 
New York, cents ...... Sap-Par 3qp-Par | 84p-Par | 3 p-Par sh a a Par 
Montreal, cents ......... 1 “ ores Par 
ieee Sa bar Bae | bar 
B COMB oo scceeee La Par—4d P ~~ 
Amst cents ...... ‘ae eee | lgp—Par | llop—Par Rx llop—Par 
Zurich, cannes 3p-Par | 3p-Par 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 
tockholm, Ore ......... 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 
Oslo, Gre ............... 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 
Java, cents ............... (2igp-Par |2iop—Par 2iop—Par 2lop—Par \2lop—Par '2!2p-Par 
? = Premium. d = Discount. 


—snemsenisentelnichtelinsinnnenemennetnininntistiiniianin ssiiuih To. A 


GRAINS 
Wheat, 


seeeee 
eet eeeees 


tere eeeee 


Nov. 1, Nov. 8, 
1939 1939 
Cents Cents 
8614 881, 
70 697 
505, 50lo 
365 365g 
531, 535, 
4212 42l> 
12-50 12-50 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 1, Nov. 8, Nov. 1, Nov. 8, 
METALS (per ib.)—cont. mn a 1939 a 
Tin, N-Y Straits, spot... 5400 5 me MISCELLANEOUS (per tb. Cents Cents 
wepeencsions . 5-50 : ‘ 9-13 
Spelter, mon he Lok spot. 6-50 6-50 cone Am. Mid. Nov...... 2 . 
MISCELLANEOUS (oer Ib. P » Dec. ......-- 
ree 4°61 4:58 33 deg : well 
Coffee, ny, oe et Toe iste 102 102 
Rio, No, 7 Rubber, N.Y.,smkd. sheet spot 201g 2014 
Santos, bearers 7 _ . or % 201g 2014 
Cotton N.Y.,Am. mid., spot. 9:18 9-4 ee 


No 


|\PZTES 


i-ye Ff AOnDowo> > 








~e 


——_— 9a = ———_ 7 
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Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board. 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 








"Od 

| Gross Receipts week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts 

| NetE"000) (000) 

Company ee Py Se ct! 3 Be 

| Paw, | Good Goods | Tord | Pam. | Goods | Toul 
Belfast & Co. Down— 17 | 0-5 22 | 118-1 skh ania 
1998 wovsenresererrrree | 2-1 | 0-5 | 2-6 | 116-5| 20-5] 137-0 
— 95 | 10-4 | 19-9 | 497-4| 408-8 | 906-2 
a carmen | 15-7 | 25-7 | 504-3 | 474-2) 978-5 
Great Southern— 31-8 | 50-8 | 82-6 | 1653-3| 1791-8 | 3445-1 
1999 (ummm | 32-5 | 68-3 | 95:8 | 1648-6 | 1936-4 | 3585-0 

bol 


(For heading, see or Traffics, in next column) — 





eke ee 
6.852.075 + 329,195|164,189,092) + 13916505 











Canadian National 43 or 31 | 
Canadian Pacific ...| 43 31_| $5,021,000! — 570,000/122,113,000| + 4,832,000 
t 10 days. 
MONTHLY TRANSPORT RETURNS 
| Receipts for Month Aggregate Receipts 
Company 
1939 | + or — 1939 | + or — 
Brazilian \ | | $2,926,276|— 349,466) 28,254,549|— «44,558 
Traction $1,572,383,— 221,941| 14,752,186|— 317,499 
Canadian 9 's 30 \Gross| $22,645,303 {ti 674 142,245, 937'+11 ,908,503 
National {| 7 |S€Pt Net | $6,304,641|+ 3,643,202) 6,652,353 + 9,107,608 
Canadian \ | 3s 30 Gross} $19,324,000 Hey 105,445,000) + 5, "099,000 
Pacific cpt. Net $5,822,000 + 2,171,000 12,705,000) +- 5,374,000 
Int. Rlys. 9's 30 8,35: 4,486,381 | "296,428 
C. Amer. | 7 SePt Net |Dr. $16,/11|— (a) 52, 829,250 + 46,443 
Peruv. Cor. | 4 } Oct. 31 |Gross £62,485) — 3,310) 254,699 — 23,643 
(a) Increased i 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
INDIAN 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gua 
4 for Week Receipts 
Name ‘ 
B 1939 | + or — 1939 + or — 


od 1939 Rs. Rs. 
Bengal & N. Western | 3 |Oct. 20 555,131 — 62,497 16.94,883 — 1,92,048 














anael Nagpur ...... 28 20 ,83,000 thie 5. eee +68,07, 976 
Bombay, Bar. & C.1I 30 31 18,000) + 2,08,000) 6,58,41,000 — 3,05,000 
Madras & S. Mahratta| 24 |Sept. 20 18,99,000) +- 1,43, 137) 3,68,61,619) +18,52,362 

S. Indian ........606. | 27 (Oct. 10) $13,82,227|—1,78,520) 2,94,63,441,\— 4,517 

t 11 days. +t 10 days. 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
l 1939 | 

Antofagasta ......... | 44 Nov. 5 £11,400 — 250 590 820. — 70,230 
Argentine N.E....... | 18 Nov. 4 132,900 — 27,500. 3 152,000 — 117,100 
B.A. and Pacific...... 17 | Oct. 28 123,000 — 49,000 20,741,000 + 590,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 16 21 131,000 — 51,000; 728,000) — 1,963,000 

B.A. Western ...... 16 21 000 — 55,000) 11,113,000 + 864, 
iE ; ee tee +1199,592 + 143 7304979 1.135 742 
Central Uruguay « | 16 Oct. 21 é 16,621 deh 780 269, 8 — 4,059 
copoldina............ | 42 21\M. 1,919,000 — 291,000) 75,265,000) — 1,537,000 

Nitrate ....ccssscccees | 43 31 re 031 98,199) — sl 
send of Havana... | 18 Nov. 4 4,079 — 1,399] 320,465/+ 16,312 

Receipts in pesos. t Fortni (a) Converted at official rate. 

ia) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) verted at “ controlled free rate.” 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS © 





Company 
Baltimore and { Gross 
Ohio ......... Nett 
New York Gross 
enatee ett 
Pennsylvania Gross 
saaweu Nett 


: Gross | 
Southern Pacific Nett | 


Union n Pacific ‘ 


| Month of | ed Compare 

| September, with ept,  ? ate, with 9 . 
1939 1938 | Months, 1938 

$ $ $ 

, 15,791,000 | + 3,188,000 | 112,843,000 | + 15,791,000 
3,843,000 | + 1,128,000 | 16,589,000 | + 7,873,000 
31,800,000 | + 6,000, , 243,200,000 | + 30,500,000 
6,400, i + 4,200,000 | | 21,400,000 | + 15,800,000 
40,300,000 | + 8,300, 300,500,000 | + 40,900,000 
9,500,000 | + 2,900,000 | 48,900,000 | + 12,000,000 
20,900,000 | + 2,800,000 | 158,500,000 | -+20,900.000 
3,500,000 | + ,000 _ 18,500,000 | + 11,600,000 
17,500,000 | + 2,300,000 118,700,000 | + 13,200,000 
3,400,000 | + 1,000,000 11,600,000 + 800,000 


t Net operating income. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for September, 1939 


(on basis of £7 10s. Od. per fine ounce) 


Name of Mine and 
Group 


| 


| 


Anglo-American 
ration 
Brakpan Mines ...... 
Daggafontein Mines 
—_ Daggafontein ... 
West Mines ......... 
t ne enahénnas 
African Land and | 
wg seessend 


Central Mining— 
and Mines 


Crown Mines ......... 


} 
| 


Durban Rood. Deep 


East Rand Prop. ...... 
Geldenhuis Deep 


Glynn’s Lydenburg... 


Modderfontein B. 
Modderfontein East 
New Modderfontein 
nag aT ee 
Rose 


Transvaal Gd. Mining 


General Mining 
Van Ryn Gold 
West Rand Cons. 


Goldfields Group 


Venterspost ............ | 


Simmer and Jack...... 
Robinson Deep 
Sub Nigel 
Vogelstruisbult 


eeeee 


Johnnies Group 

East Champ D’or .. 

Government Areas ... 
e Estate 





New State Areas ...... 


Randfontein Estates 
Van Ryn Deep......... 
Witwatersrand 


eeeeee 


Grootvlei Prop. 
Modder Deep ......... 
Van Dyk Cons. ...... 


Other Mines 
New Kleinfontein 





| 
| 








T Oo Net Weck | Working 
ons | Output : orking | Costs 
Milled (Fine ozs. Estimated Costs | Profit |per Fine 
Oz. 
£ £ £ s. d. 
134,000 | 32,812 | 246,093 137,790 | 108,303 | 83 11-3 
156,000 | 43,514 | 326,355 148,325 178,030 68 1:4 
49,000 | 12,574 | 94.304 | 68,318 | 25,986 108 6:9 
| 154,000 | 42,255 | 316,912 151,381 165,531 | 71 7:1 
91,000 | 19,836 148,769 | 96,605 52,164 97 3-9 
96,500 | 25,956 | 194,668 | 98,545 96,123 | 75 10-4 
107,000 | 23,234 | 43,832 112 4 
184,000 | 30,403 | 57,517 112 2 
324,000 | 80,701 | 262,171 | 85 2 
145,000 | 27,633 | 51.951 112 6 
225,000 | 47;856 | 114,046 102 5 
68,000 | 9,655 20,885 1106 10 
9,300 | 2.713 5,829 107 2 
92,000 | 14,945 49,109 | 84 4 
130,000 | 22,304 | 60,140 95 11 
202,000 | 31,811 | 97,301 89 1 
84,000 | | 26,058 118 2 
80,000 | 12,439 | 19,342 119 0 
28,000 | 4,729 | 4,652 129 8 
63,000 5,910 137 0 
225,000 127,248 | 91 9 
58,800 | 10,045 DR - 25,503* 200 9-3 
111,000 | 23,140 a a 60,075 | 4 
120,000 | 27,616 __... = 86,020 | | 87 11-9 
63,000 | 41,809 | 210,488 | 49 3-7 
73,500 | 18,084 43,142 102 3-4 
5000 | 4.706 I tin ie ce 13,076 | 94 2-4 
54,000 | 11,760, ... | .. 25,347 |108 3 
32,000 | 59,844 | 27,600 | 81 4 
226,000 | 361,604 | 166,790 | 82 1 
110,000 | 112,554 | 10,016 138 3 
124,000 | 253,434 | 145,099 | 65 1 
395,000 | 443,757 | 113,270 112 10 
100,000 | 109,002 22,080 1120 5 
89,000 94,421 13,564 131 1 
1,434,616 498,419 
ee 
154,000 | 44,284 | 211,994 55 1 
16,000 | 26,349 113,295 65 6 
,000 | 21,404 | 65,113 | 90 10 
49,000 | 5,641 | 3,951 135 9 
89,500 | 21,625 59,028 | 96 0 
} 
79,000 | 15,022 | 112,547 | 77,334 | 35,213 
* Loss. PL ess 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum ‘or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 

















by asterisk to indicate interim divident. 








* “Int. 
Prev. | Prev. 
Company +Final Toat| BB Year Company {Final Total ak Year 
be ee Dias et We ee 2 — 
—% % % % % | % 
JNSURANCE, | |, ‘J jane 5 (Beyer file Lt ie |. | | Tig 
jurance‘ A’ ive an. ington Oveee Be eke cs 
TEA & RUBBER 7; oe Consolidated Trust ... 3* | Nov. 21 3* 
Tea, Sig 4 Fast Scotland Tst. .. 5t | ee 7 
Cons. Tea and Lands 219% Dec. 15 2i9* ux (America) | 20ct $1-20/Dec. 15 $1- - 
7— Hills Produce pa Dec. ig 2 First Scot. Asner. Tst. ¢ | se [Dec. 34) 
Betong r. Dec. Freeder Crepe a eos Ov. 
MINING Genatosan ........ elm T .. af 
yer Hitam Tin ...... los Nov. 28 2128 Soepesel Maatens aed = |$3-50 is oe si: 50 
evs ‘ov. PUN Valeaes del ec 
North roken Fit | 10* ole 1 Guest, Keen, etc. ... | $21 * .. (Dec, 19 $219 
ahang Consolidated 10 Heenan and Froude 1 15 is 121g 
Rantau Tin ............ ° de ov 212* Hillman Bros. ......... one 15 |Dec. 20 20 | 
Witbank Colliery...... 17}, 15 Hovis, Ltd. ............ Tigt| 1. | Dec. 1| 7g 
INDUSTRIALS Indian & Gen. Invst. | | _... | Dec. 5* 
Airedale Colls ......... ie «. |Nov. 21o* Internl. Nickel......... | 50 ctst| $2:00 Dec. 30) $2-00 
Asphaltic Roadways... ee ae FO acobs (John I.) ...... | $*| ...°|Dec. 1] — 5* 
's Brewery ... ot 10 bi 10 Kia-Ora ............0- as 3 a : 
ae Motor ......... is 15(6), i... 30 L (J.) and Co. ae Dec. 1 81; 
ion we | ase [@)2lp (Dec. 6 5 Electric ...... COs sei $21g* 
B Furntre. ... Tig* eos ove 10* Marston Val. Brick ... | 354*| . one 5 
gt siaiole | 2 .. |Nov. 28 3° eal Industries ...... ey <5 Nov. Bie" 
Burntisland Shipping ; ee on 2* O.K. Bazaars ......... $$ abs 50 














| *Int. ‘ i 
' ay- ° 
Company | + Final Total | able | Year 
a eee eos ane (a) 
P. & O. Steam. (Def.) | ‘ot 612 |Dec. 19) 8 
—— oan hatrenasanes ‘ee - al xe a lp 
Sthn. Areas Elect. ...| 2* ... |Nov. 24)  2* 
Strand Hotel Ptg.Pref.| ot --- |_| 14 
Thomyers ae: Sauieese =| 21* . Nov. 30 2}e 
ornycro’ ade a 
¥. ao — | ze 179 
arrow and Co. ...... 
UNIT TRUSTS Pence Pence 


Trust of Rub. & Tin.. Nov. 15 


F9(0) 


} 





¢ Free of income tax. (a) Less tax 7s. in £ unless 
otherwise stated. (6) “Also bonus 1 share for each 25 
held. (c) Net per 50 units. (d) Less tax at 2/- net. 


GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS.—In- 
terim dividend on ordinary stock maintained at 212 per 
cent., tax free. 

THORNYCROFT (JOHN I.) & COMPANY. 
—Dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
for the to July 31, 1939 (against 8 per cent. for 
1937-38). 
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Nov. 8, of R 5 ; § 
inclusive ame of Somme 1930 14 1939 inclusive 
<< [ee m tk. TP 
High- | Low- High- | Low- §g High- 
est | est est | est | est 
| | | 
| British Funds | s. d. 
791, 64 | ny | 61 | cbt eae 6812 | + 1) 45 0 
111% | 9g | 1078 | 98 | Do. 4% Cah. 1957} | 1033, + 34 3 5 
10054 90 9634 | 901s || Conv. 215% 1944-49 | 9 | +1 |3 2 
10314 | 92 |] 9913 | 27? } Do. 3% 1948-53... || 97 | +11,/3 2 
104%¢ | 9012 || 901g | 87° | Do. 312% after 1961 || 921, | { 1,*| 3 18 8f 
1051g | 100 | 10414 | 1003, | Do. 412% 1940-44 || 1021, . {214 
11553 | 102 |! 70:8 10334 5% 1 | 107% | +i, | 35 
S1lhe 81 || 871, 79% || Fund. 21% 1956-61 | 8512 | +11,/3 9 
og518| 88l2 || 935, | gay || Bund. 254% 1952-57 92xd | +253 7 9 
16; 90° || 9515 | 87a | puund. 3% 1959-69... | 92° | T1103 6 40 
1147 | 98 || 10915 100'2 | Fund. 4% 1960-90.." | 10512 | +3 | 312 6 | 
101llje) 99 || 99g | 9434 |) Nae D. 219% 1944-48 | 9712 | +1. /2 18 9k) 
14 | 93 |! o67, alle || Do. 3% 1954-58... | 9554 | +2 (3 7 0 | 
112186 100 || 10838 | 102" || Victory Bonds 40 | 10512 | +212 312 9; 
1035, 9012 || 98% | 86 || wart 31p% af. 1952 | 92, | +12/ 316 af] 
90lg | 78 || 837, | 73 | ns 3%... | 79% | +12) 315 3] 
102, | 9012 || 99 91 || Austria 3% 1933253 | 96 | +2123 8 8! 
Ble | 55 || 3512 |! India 219%... } SBip/ ... i 4 5 6! 
8244 | 68 || 7% Ss i ast a bctehaoeart 
9555 | 75 | 78 Do. 319% oor sf 14 6 8] 
N7e / 110 |} 11514 105 Do. 412% 1958-68 || 104 43 9) 
| 
i | Dom. & Col. Govts. 
1087, | 97 | 10614 | 95 | Austr. 5% 1945-75... || 1041 | 44 472 
10415j6) 97 | 10319 | 9g | da 4% 1940-60 | 1012 | +1 | 3 18 10 
115 | 10912 |/ 11215 | 103 | Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 104g | ... | 411 6 | 
108 | 9512 |] 103 92 | N. Zealand 5% 1946 | 10212 | +3 | 415 4] 
107192) 95" || 1023, 942 || Queens. 5% 1040-60 | 20112 | +2 | 418 of] 
11215\6 97 jj) 0 | 102 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 10512 |... 14 3 «5 | 
i | | 
! | Corporation Stocks 
115% / 101 |! 1111, | 106 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 || 1041, | +124 6 0 
117 | 1041, | 14 | 102 || Bristol 570 1948-58 || 1031, |" 412 0 
Sie | 22 |] Bib, ionic... 7 | +2 )31711 | 
S72 9012 || 93%6! 861, || Liverpool 3% '1954-€4 || 86105 | 317 0 
10534 | 943, | 102% | 95 | Middx. 312% 1957-62 9454 | 317 6 
j | pore: / j 
i} ign Governments | 
96le | 78 || 855, | 733, |, Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. || 84 +2 15 7 2) 
102 33 i] M0l2 | Sig |] Antes, 19305% 61, 
oo | 38 g2'2 | 34 || Do. 419% 1934-59 | 52 | +5 |813 2 
- | 80 | 95 50 | Belgian 4% (36) 1970 6012 | +1 17 5 oO} 
| Bulgaria 712% 0 1612 | ... |15 3 Oem! 
ist | 12% || 211. | 61, | Brazil5% Fa igia” 191, | +3 i | 
ime) 14 |] lei | 9 | Ghile 6% (1929) -: || 16° | T3 1210 o| 
a | 37 || 381g | 16 | China 5% (1912) *"" | 31lg | 49 ve | 
1053, | 22 || 55'2 | 231, | Do, 5% (1913) °° |) 4qiz esd 
*/ 20 | 72°! 3 || Czecho-§ 8% | 45 -- [1715 4] 
: 94 | Bei, | 282 || Denmark 3%", °% 3 3 2] 
04 | 84lp || 861, | payee Unified 430°" |) 721. | $3 | 2 10 4) 
French 4% (British) 6 5 Oe 
20° |) 44 Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% | ad 
| Do. Y. ? 
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Breweries, &c. 
Barclay Fearon A 548 
Barclay Perkins 6 3 0 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. 4 6 OF 
Charrington & Co. 5 8 9 
Courage Ord, £1 Cie 
Distillers Ord. 4 
Guinness 620 
5 6 Or 
612 0 
6 00 
510 0 
619 0 
610 0 









(Rich. 





2 Rae f, 6/8, 


Based 1946, 
7 Ce) Yield on 2°0925% basis. 
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(g) Yield worked on 4% basis. 





(2)1% paid tree of Income Tax. 
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Pri : Year 1939 | = 
Year 19 Last two Price, | && Last two ; : 
1 to i Yield Jan. 1 to a Price, ; 
ie, Name of Security — e278 Nov. 8, Nov. 8, _— Name of Securi Nov. | eee Now 8, 
‘rclusive 1930 |O8™| 1939" ||__inclusive _ ” 8 |§y=| 1939 
—< @ & © . High- | Low ||"@) @) 1939 |9 8 
~ est_ | est % | 3 
tron, Coal, &c.—cont. ian & | Miscelianeous—cont. || i = 
8 e| 10 ¢|| Thornycroft, John £1 || 35/- | +3/9|6 1 0 612 434 20 b| Tea fiahe Ltd. Ord. £1 | 58g ti 9 
le | Nile || U. States Steel $100.. || $9112 |—-$212| Nil 4/9 2/0 Nil ¢} Nil c\) Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. || 2/6 Nil 
21 512 b}| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1|| 22/6 | —34|7 2 9/) 12/- 6/9 16 c| Nil cli Gen. Refract’s io). |- Nil 
6 4a || Vickers 10/—_......... 17/6 a 5 14 3 || 32/6 0/ 15 a) 25 6) Gestetner (D) (5/- 25/- wt 2 ee 
3a 7 #06) Ward(Thos.W.)£1.... || 21/1012) ... | 9 3 0 || 86/6 | 71/1012!) 20 6 5 a i WI 82/6 | +1/31;6 0 0 
1219a| 1212 || Whitehead I &S. £1 75/- | +2/6| 4 0 Ori) 68/- | 30/7l,g ll b| 50 a  Eagpseedinted | 40/- | —-2/6|8 0 0 
20 «| t20 ¢ arrow & Co. £1 ... 65/- +3/9| 611 Of|) 25/112) 9/0 2712 6} 15 al|| Hawker Siddeley(5/-) 17/- | +2/3|12 0 O 
: é T ; 33/6 25/- 9 c| 7 cl} Imp. Airways {1 . 33/llp} ... | 4 4 6 
Nil | Nil || Bleachers £1 ........ 3/11g|—11ed} Nil 32/6 | 25/719|| 5 6| 3 al| Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 || 30/9 | +1/9|/5 4 0 
Nil Nil Bradford rs £1 4/4\2| ... Nil 12/7lo 8/6 5 c| Nil cj| Imp. Smelting £1 11/3 abe Nil 
Nil | Nil || Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-. 7/- | +6d| Nil 7116| 47g || ¢17lp 5| 712 all Imp. Tobacco £1 5l5j6 +14) 4 4 Ot 
Nil Nil Calico Printers £1... 4/412) —3d Nil 96110 45 ¢$2+25| c$2-00 || Inter. Nickel n.p. 49 a- F.Ere’ ss 
10 c¢| 10 cj} Coats,J.&P. £1 .. 28/9 | +94} 619 2 || 13/112}  9/1le 5 b 5 a ernational Tea 5/- || 12/9 wach 6 
2196, 2 a\| Courtaulds £1 ...... 30/9 | +2/913 0 0 || 38/6 | 26/101, 4 a| 6 bj Lever & Unilver £1 33/132 +2/6'6 0 9 
5 b 2\ga English Swg. Ctn. 1 27/6 |—Tlod| 5 9 O 17/6 8/9 10 c¢| Nil. ci) Lon. & Th.OUWhf1 || 10/3 —1/9 Nil 
Nil | Nil ine Cotton Spin. {1 || 4/6 | ... Nil 52/3 | 23/9 20 cl 20 c|| London Brick £1... || 30/- | ... |10 0 Of 
3 6| 3 a|| Linen Thread S - 23/9 | ... |5 2 O|] 5233) 4 141¢6| 5 ail Li ons J.) Ord. £1 .. || 4exdi — Sie 4 8 0 
+10 c| 10 ci} Patons & Baldwins 55/- +2/6| 312 9] 66/6 73/9 15 a\ 27196 Marks Spen. ‘A’ 5/- |; 51/3 +1/3}4 0 0 
Nil c} 119 ¢|| Whitworth & Mit. 1 9/- on 3 6 6) 85/- 73/- 7lga) 1219 6|| Murex £1 Ord. ...... | 77/6 ied $$ 3 
Electrical Man 35/6 21/- 933 6b} 21l9a/| Phillips (Godfrey) £1 || 28/9 ww fea 
10 10 cj Associated Elec. 40/— |+7lodi 5 0 0 || 27/9 16/3 5 4 Pinchin Johnson 1 21/3 dl 448 
15 5 a\| British Insulat ti. 77/6 -- |5 3 3 |) 40/7lo| 18/3 1212 a) 12195|| Prices Trust Ord. 5 | 23/1l2}+7lodi 5 6 O 
10 5 || Callenders £1......... 60/- ant 5 0 O|] 52/514| 25,712 93g il ww ny Sy 28/9 a 610 0 
24 712 a\| Crompton ark. A 5/- || 17/6 45 61) 18/3 15/- 3 15 6b Ord. 5/- ...... | 18/- we toes 
10 10 || English Electric £1... || 31/3 6 8 0 5 4932 2212 c} 2212 c|| Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 4916 | .. | 418 9 
20 20 || General Electric £1... 75/- 5 6 8 || 12/101) 8/6 10 6 5 aj Sears thee 5/-.. 11/3 | +7led| 613 3 
15 5 a/\| Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. 17/6 514 3 15/- 7/- 4 212 || S Mt.£1 15/- |+7lod) 3 6 9 
5 Tle b ene Phillips £1 || 36/3 618 0 || 62/6 52/6 12196 2loa Soillers C Ord. £1 ...... 59/4lo/+7lodi 5 1 O 
71g 712 ci] Siemens £1 _......... 20/- 710 0 || 29/7l2| 12/6 Nil il Match. B.kr.25 || 16/3 a Nil 
—— Light, &c. 65/- 51/3 14 6 31g a|| Tate and Lyle £1 60/- = 516 0 
$1 $12 c|| Brazil Trac., no par. $914 |+$14 | 510 0 || 48/9 | 32/- 5 b| 5 ai Till os. £1 | 37/6 | +2/6|}5 6 8 
9 6 a Brnemth & Poole £1 58/9 | +1/3|}5 2 2 || 68/6 | 40/- 11 b| 5 al| Tob. . Ord. 52/6 | +2/6|6 111 
5 2 aii British Pow. & Lt. £1 25/- in 512 0|| 38/9 23/3 BS ¢ sepa Satay G. 10/- || 23/9 ep 8 8 5 
3196} 319a\| City of London £1... 24/- ‘ 516 0O|| 91/- 68/l1lo|; 10 @| 13346|| Tube Investments £1 85/-xd|+3/4l2, 5 12 0 
5 3 || Clyde Valley Elec. 33/9 -» | 415 0 |} 82/9 65 16146) 334a|| Turner & Newall 73/9 ion te ae 
712 b| 3 a|| County of London i 36/3 -- | 516 0|] 56/- 42/6 5 a| 719b)| United Dairies £1 52/6 | +1/3' 415 0 
2lpa| 319 6|| Edmundsons £1...... 23/6 .-» |5 2 Of] 27/6 19/712|| 15 6) Tloa\| United Molasses 6/8 25/- as AoreN © 
5 212 a|| Lancashire Elec. £1.. 28/112} +7lod| 5 6 6 || 35/3 16/3 7ipb} 4 a nares Bane. ary } 18/9 12 0 0 
4 3 a\| Lond. Ass. Elec. 18/9 -- | 7 9 41) 38/9 | 27/6 3 ai 7 6b Woolworth Ord. 5 | 30/- at 1 oe oe 
9 3 a\| Metro. Electric. £1... || 36/1012)... 610 0 || 65/712} 49/412 50 6 15 a ase | 61/1010) +2/6;5 4 6 
5106) 2loa\| Mi id ties £1 35/- -- | 411 6 
4lo b 219 a|| North-East. Elec. £1 27/6 aie 5 20 5 /- 59/4lo S$ « BO c¢ Ashanti Glaelds4/- 65/— |+7lod' 517 6 
6 4 a\|| Northmet £1 ......... 36/1012} +7lod} 5 8 O || 10/6 7/412|| p4 a} p5 6|| BurmaCoprp. Rs. 9/9 | +3d|716 Of 
¢212a| +212 6/| Palestine Elec. ‘A’ £1 22/6 +1/3| 4 9 Of|| 69/- 30/712 1334 5 6l4a Cons Glda ofS AL £i | 41/3 ead 914 3 
5126) 21ga\| Scottish Power £1... || 32/6 -.» | 418 6] 1614 111g 95 »| 95 al} Crown Mines 10/-... || 14 +1 1/615 0 
5 3a ire Electric £1 33/9 415 0 85g 4lo 30 a| Nil 6|| De Beers(Def.) £212 || 614 | + 5g |12 0 O 
Gas 48/514; 31/3 || 15 ¢| 15 cj Jo’burg.Cons. fi... | 35/- | ... | 811 5 
24 2% a Gaol, & C. £1 coseee |] 17/— | -1/6]6 7 Of} 41/- | 31/3 11146} Illa dfontein £1 ...... | 37/6 | +1/-/12 0 0 
2 a\| Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 83 —2 191210} 137% 93 25 a| 25 Rhokana Corp. £1 | 1012 | +12) 415 0 
2736) 2loa ewc.-on-Tyne £1... 18/- in 600 1434 95g Nil Nil — Tinto £5 ......... |} 13 | +1, Nil 
3 212 a/| S. M tk. 67 —3 8 42 20/- 14/412 10 a 5 b oan Ant pr.5/- || 15/- +3d'}5 0 O 
Motors and Cycle | 121g | 8% || 75 6) 75 a Sub} Nigel 10/- ...... | 101g | +12/7 6 O 
wel as, | Almonte | 37%) ried ogo] ak | Be Rew) ao] Uae ised | gs | ra FaS 
a|| Assoc. Equip. Or +712 6 , Witwatersrand10/— || 8 | 16) 
30 nis. ¢ Austin 5s ro sanemesis . i6/10% —Tlod| 4 15 O° 13/- 6/1lp 10__c!__ Nil c'! Wiluna Gold £1... 7/- | 43d! Nil 
10 c} 6 cj Birm. Sml. Arms £1 21/- | +3d/5 15 0 
ms 33lsa 2 rd Moto — rus cis : ie : 
0} otors ~ i as 
2194] 12195 wel || agate |+7iedl 6 1 6 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
3 <| a S| Mase Moossoa.|| 23 | iis) 90 0 | | anor 
¢c otors 3/— Od. - = Issue} Nov. * i| Issue) Nov. : 
15 b| 5 all Ral. CycleHold. £1.. || 47/6 | ... |8 8 5 Issue price 1959" | since || Issue [price 1059" os 
71ga| 1712 6|| Rolls- ‘ovce £1 spins 454 | +lig/ 5 4 0 = 25 Tieden aieeeee 
2212 ¢ c|| Stand. Motor 5/- ... || 11/9xd| +1/-/10 14 0 i | 
~—— Australia ag 9812 | 94-97 i+51q ||N. Met. Powr. | 
15 5| 5 a|| Clan Line Steam. £1 6 - |3 6 9 |[Bagle Oil & Sp. || 312%2nd Db. 86-91 i 
Nil Nil unard £1 .........00. 3/3 ose Nil 4lo me 97lo 9514 |+ 34 | Oppermn | 
5 4 || Furness, Withy £1.. 20/6 | °.. |318 0 || Do. 512% Pf. | ... 19/1012 |+3d || (S.B.) 2/- | 2/11 2/6 +2d 
2 419 5|| P. & O. Def. | ea 23/— | +2/6|} 6 O O |/Eng. Lght. En 2/- 2/7 |+7d | | Silentbloc 2s. 4/6 4/3-5/3 eee 
5 Sa Royal fi 16/6 | ... |6 0 O|] Do. 7% Pf. | 20/- 21/3 | | Sudan 314% .. | 97 95-97 (+1 
Nil Nil c|| Union Castle Ord. £1 9/- Nil = 
Pe be and Rubber 
3 famine: | 2s 20/4 § 
lo-Dut pedabe 
5 | 8 el Bek Liss Clee. || 28/12] +2/6| 513 3 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
2 5 || Jhanzie Tea £1 ... 21/3 | —-1/3}611 9 as supplied by and Unit Trusts Association 
‘ $ couhont Tea £1 z 3/6 +1/3 ; ; : ‘able does not include certain closed trusts) 
2 2 ssam) eee ees 
5 Nil” ¢|| Langs! Plant. 4 “2. || 1/10%2| + Tipal ° Na a" hange, | Nov.8, | Change 
6 4a Asiatic 2-2. 3/9 |+1lodi 5 6 9 Mame ent Groep) 1939 since | Name and Group | 1939 since 
6 4 a}| Rubber Trust ay hig 32/6 |+1/6|6 3 0 Nov. Now. 1 
15 9 cl] United Seogens 2) 3/712)... | 5 O O || Municipal & Gen | ; . 
For. . Bond 9/9-11/9$¢ | +9d | S iatin iiseaswun 11/112 bid | + llod 
15 5 a Anglo-Irenian 61/3xd) +1/-| 6 13 3 || Limited Invest. 16/6-17/6¢ | +6d || Keystone 2nd... | 9/7lg bid | + Ilod 
27196) 12124) Apex (Tri 5 /—... 28/6 | +6d| 619 2 || Sid. & Sthn. ... 16/--17/- 46d || Keystone Flex... | 11/6-13/-xd |+3 
Nil 719 cl] Attock £1......... pailiahe 50/- «» | 3 0 O || Scot. & Northn. 16/6-17/6 +3d_ || Keystone Cons... 11/—-12/6 | + Llod 
16 5 a pomen Oil £1 ...... 63/9 | —1/3| 6 10 6 || New British .... 9/--9/6xdt ... || KeystoneGld.Cts | 11/l!2-12/412 | + 4lad 
10d lldps c|| Mexican 7/- el von Bank-Insurance || British General ; 
1 17 || Royal Dutch fi.100 .. £3612 | ... | 5 2 Oe!) Bank & Insur.... 14/9-16/-* | +3d | Brit. Gen. “C” 11/9 bid | +3d 
20 20 cl! Shell Jraneport 1... 88/112} +2/6| 410 6t +3d || Rubber & Tin .. lld-1/2xd | +1d 
Pn Tle b 85/- | —2/6} 310 7 +3d Brit. & Amer. ... 14/9 bid au 
15 c|| Trin. Pet. oy £1)\| 48/9 |} +1/3}6 3 0 odity ..... (72 bid + llod 
laneous +3d | Allied 
5 5 cli Aerated Bread {1 .. 12/6 |—-1/3|}8 0 0 | + 4lod || Amer. Indus. ... | 21/3-22/9xd ete 
8 6 || Allied News. ; 13/112} ... | 9 2 6 +3d || Brit. Ind. Ist... | 12/6-14/- | +3d 
7 7 ci) Amal. Metal £1 ...... 18/9 . 79 4 Do. 2nd .. 11/9-13/3 +3d 
3 3 ji Amal, Press 10/- 5/- «+ |12 0 O || National C...... 15/—-16/6 +6d | Do. 3rd... | 11/6-13/- | +6d 
10 10 6]| Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/-. 8/9 | :.. |11 8 7 || National D. .. 13/~14/-_ | +3d Do, 4th... | 12/6-14/- | +3d 
25 1212 c|| Assoc. News. Def. 5/- || 5/6 | ... |11 6 O || Nat. Invest...... 11/—-12/— | + led || Elec. Inds. ...... 13/6-15/— ove 
121, 7lg a\| Assoc. P. Cement £1 67/6 ane 518 6 17/6-18/6 + 4lod || Metals & Mins. 11/9-13/3xd ‘ 
10 5 a|| Barker (John) 4l : 42/6 | ....|7 1 O || Century ......... 13/3-14/9xd | +3d || Cum. Invest.... | 14/9-16/-xd 
2812 6 a|| Beechams Pi c3 7/6 | +3d| 6 4 Od) Gilt-edged ...... 15/6-16/- | + llod|| Other Groups : 
53213 c|m29 ii Boots Pure Drug 5/- || 42/6 | +71ed| 3.17 0 || Scottish.......... 11/6-13/-xd ... || Br. Emp. Ist Unit | 16/6xd bid |... 
10 7\2 cl] Borax Deferred él 26/3 «» | 5 14 3 || Universal ...... 4/--15/- | +3d Producers ....... 6/6-7/3xd dae 
9 Nil cj| Bow. re. ills £1 7/6 ah Nil Do. 2nd.... “41 15(W0laed| +3d i enanis | _5/6-6/- hea 
Tiga] Tig4|| Bristol Aero. 10/-"... || 16/9 | -.. |8 18 Og] Protected Ist... | 15/ +34 || Do. 2nd Ser. | 5/9-6/3xd | °.. 
812 4 a|j Brit. Aluminium £1.. || 53/112} —1/3| 414 0 won 15/442 bid | +3d Do. Priority | 7/3-8/- ves 4 
5 234 a/) British Match £1 ... || 32/6 | ...| 416 0) «15 Ist Prov.“ A” | 16/- bid - 
2114 ¢| t20 |} Brit.-Amer. Tob. fi 92/6 | +6/3| 4 6 7t| Inv. oo 9/6-10/9 |+3d || Do. “B | 10/42 bid |... 
10 7 a|| British i 75/— | —1/3| 410 8 || Inv. Gas & EL 10/11p-11/11g | + 12d || Do. Reserves | 11/9-13/6 +3d 
Tig Tle aj| B: . oe 41/3 | +1/3| 7 5 6 |) Inv. General ... 13/9-14/9 x ion Selective “ A 11/3xd bid +6d 
4 4 cli Cable & Wir. ies 481. | ... | 8 5 O || Inv. 2nd 10/6-11/6 | +1led|| Do. 13/9 bid | +6d 
20 15 aj Carreras A O 614 | +1g| 512 0 |} Inv. Inc. & Res. 15/9-17/9 | +3d eee | 
25 25 || Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- 8/9 | ... |14 6 0 || Inv. Gold ....... 15/6-16/6 | +6d | 0/6 bid 
ile 12'2 ¢ De Havilland ~£1 || 33/- | ... | 712 O || Hundred........ | 12/71 fortes <teal Bani Ins. ns. & Fin. oi 
¢c|| Dunlop poncsccecese 27/9 1/-| 6 9 9 || Provident......... 8 1 seeres 
3 5 ff Berek, Ord. £1.. 31/3 te) 310 7 Savings Unit ... + Led || Brit. it: Bank Shiv. 17/3-18/3 3 
5 Nil cj} Blec. & Mus. || 8/- | +34] Nil || Security First .. va + Led | Four Square...... 17/3-18/3, | +34 ji 
LA e a aot my ow Bd 24/6xd| +3d | 6 2 0 eyesens sie van SOY essorann ll oe +N % 
2 ¢ ‘airey Aviation 10/- 16/9 en 9 0 || Gold eee 2b Lom "e P ‘ 
: 5 79 b|| Finlay(Tas.)& Colt “ 48/9 | +1/3!5 2 0 |! Gold 3rd Ser... teste +6d 13/6-14/6¢ | +3d A 
Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp ; ly dividends . 
and S: Duty. (a) Interim dividend. inal dividend. (c) Last two ’ : 
bonus of 5% free of tax. (n) Also share baens 4%. (p) Annas per share. Re % paid free of Income Tax. (s) Yi on 15% Das. et 
ah oN on 18-95% basis.  (g) Assuming 15% on increased capital.  (h) Yield on 1212% basis. _(¢) Allowing for rate of exc eH 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
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| | ‘Net Profit | Se |S 1 ene 
| Balance | After fiom Dividend Be | P ~~ Last 
| | oO | 
pany | Year | _ iter "for : err dd Lae Cre renee | Balance | 2 
Com: Ending» st | aoe | Ordinary E, | eo 
| Aceount | Deben- Ditton || Prefee.|___—“"USNY_| Deprecia- Forward|) Net Din. 
Interest | Amount Amount | Rate | [0M etc. | | Profit  dend 
nC CC CLA ST ee Ee ee re Gene RE en a a 
£ £ £ £ £ % £ £ £ % 
Breweri 
Cries Rit, fa caneeseencocs Aug.31| 8,081 16,728|| 4,072) 2,561} 4 1500 $595) 7.35) 4 
Longmore (William) ......... Sept. 30 9,266 15,358 oe 5,819) 50 ve 9,539|/ 10,562) 40 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Yarrow and Company vi June 30| 27,392) 65,642) 93,034); ... 30,000} 20+ 35,000 45,867, 20 
otor, e and Aviation 
McCarth Redon ‘edd June 30 1,482} 27,204  28,686||_... 15,750, 10 11,192 25,270 10 
y y 
Standard Motor ............... Aug.31| 64,646] 303,981) 368,627||  ... 117,000} 25 176,489 245,123, 224 
Oil | 
Trinidad Leaseholds ......... June 30| 145,930, 521,614) 667,544/|... 245,918} 15 293,623 779,878 27} 
Rubber 
flo-Sumatrs ..............0 May 31 6,441 7,523} 13,964/|  ... 6,000; 7 : 4,635 7} 
Baek Tsai de cm 30 6,323 2,125 8,448|| ... 1,875, 2 lon 4.345, 5 
Batu Rata (Sumatra) ......... June 30 3,080 7,259}  10,339/| ... 4,500) 3 2,200 11,378) 5 
Beaufort Borneo ............... Apr. 30 3,563 5,095 8,658|} ... i a 3,900 10,446) 4 
Hoon — ade ndaghiuctapia ee - oe 7,893 ae - ad 6,228 5 “ a : 
errr une eee eee ’ 
Jong-Landor .................. June 30} 4,396 5,278|| ... ot ae 6,444 5 
Kamuning (Perak) ............ June 30| 24,270} 16,917,  41,187/|_ ... 12,060| 6 5,000 28,975, 7} 
IIE cri chacctrotmnsticceals May 31 11,114 1,647} 12,761|| ... a ae 2,420 7,576, 5 
Lewa meigcenstorroneteon June 30 4,349 2,238 6,587|| 2,727 1,553} 1} “a 9,764 3} 
gt June 30 879 1,254 2,133 pas wee oe 3618) 6} 
CE aire Nisa ccchite June 30! 16,007 9,264 25,271|| |. 8,250; 24 5,000 15,985) 4 
Singapore United ............ June 30 6,890 2,855 9,745|| ... 2,193} 3 729 12,471) 6 
ed iar ost eal = | 8533 3) | Soy ata aaah 
RAN a eRe Es .~- une aoe R ’ 
Tanjong Malim June 30 13,793] 22,471|| |. 14,583, 2-916+ - 35,632, 3} 
extiles 
eee lee roy see 2) Ba) oS safes Hany 
yle (Joshua) ............... ept. , soe ’ 
North British Rayon ...... June 30 11,038 11,475 Zz i 3,872, Nil 
ea 
Gudalur (Nilgiri) ............ June 30 Dr. 8,048 362) Nil 
Trusts 
Anglo-Scottish Amalgmtd.... | Sept. 30 13,920, 46,194||_ ... 12,888) 7 13,770, 6 
London Maritime Investmt. | Sept. 30 26,620| 39,327); 17,188 8,125 23 a 33,542, 4 
Railway and Gen. Invest. ... | Sept. 30 29,118)  42,857!| 14,682 8,383 4} 6,746 22,203; 4} 
Sec. Investors Mort. Securty. | Sept. 30 67,845 87,895:| 24,688 34,042) 10 9,000 78,233; 10 
Second Scottish Investment | Oct. 5 92,135] 121,074|| 67,120} 14,344, 7 ove 103,920) 7 
ec. Souttich 1 Mortgage, etc. | Sept. 30 30 38,982)} 16,025, 11,297) 5% 35,361) 54 
Ardath Tobacco .............-. June 30 404,807, 656,174|| 84,000} 300,000} 10 on 449,533) 12t 
Arnott and Harrison ......... June 30 24,1 38 29,248 se 9,953 14: of 14,000 (a) (a) 
al, i skeganinacncovensasa July 15 9,087}  13,731/| 10,150}... <i % 8,723| Nil 
- lender (George M.) ...... June 30 7,956}  10,010|| 3,679 2,417} 48} 961 8,113) 38 
mere : a. ceetsteseeseneeees June 30 120,842} 128,009|| 20,000} 90,000) 15 3, 147,787| 20 
a oe ae — zaly - a = 12,823 1,780} 10 12,328 oa = 
ee : 2,7 612 1,329} 10 a 
Qualcast, Ltd. ............... June 30 55,982, 95,795|| 3,915, 32.842 30 22,7 54,480, 30 
“4 om 1 - in £000’s :\No.ofCos. 
0 November 4 ........0044 1,942| 79,098, 233,038| 312,136|| 44,829| 123,250... 60,476 253,438 
To November 11 ............ | 1,980 nny 235,030 315,003|| 45,111| 124,283). 61,157 255,826 
Cita e 








t Free of income tax. (a) No comparable figure. 


MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 












a (000’s omitted) 
Barcla gn ie Gl 4 National West- | Williams 
Octoper, 1939 ys = District Mule Lloyds or minster | Deacon’s| “cate 
: ASSETS \ 
Coin, bank notes and balances with the Bank of | “ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ L & ‘ 
Balances with and cheques in Course of collection og | 4006 | 2113) 9,301 | 3,553 | 43,353 | 10,478 | 54,592} 3,110 | 37,101 | 41,698 | 4,148 | 255,453 
meme in ue apdndée : sibalishegia’ _ mg: 2,098 3,326 aes 2,049 | 13,703 329 6,420 Ane —_ eat 
at call and eee at vemeeiapent vs on bs a 1 se Je oe ¥ = » 
Bills discounted sense eismr| $253 | Bist | tar | aes | 3508 | asiios | dao | aster | asidog | oir | 1 
Knvestments eo... wivjregertunenenenececees | 99TH | 6909 | LESTE | ap S38 | 122431 | 5-982 | 59,651 | e407 | 37,312 | aa.sia | 711) 2a 
dvances to customers other accounts... 7 > 1,004 | 113,505 75,415 : 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances, endorsements, | 7°98! | 10462 | 34,439 | "7,850 | 163,332 | 50,811 |222°406 | 17,251 {141-791 | 142,785 | 15,008 |1,013,116 
Ge ccptccnsctubaccensccceniseacsacces 
Bank premises account .................. 14,544 750 | 8,110 | 3,816 | 29,762 | 7,806 | 16,921 358 | 18,120 | 29,648 | 2,082 | 131,917 
Investments "in affliated” tanks” and” subsidiary 7497 | 412) 1,621 | “"740 | “71496 | 2/829 | ‘Sizia| 580 | “zaao | 5,431 | 1,042 | 44802 


Shecnatelahtbtdaelseticies sant 7,015 8,016 |... 2,514| 2; | 24,161 


ee oe eos 3,624 ens 992 eee 
| s2in5| sare [nn | Sat [wae [i [san | Doh [stent [ams | as 
Ratio of cash to current, deposit and other accounts ... ; : - 9-98 
7 ia “| woai| seo [roi [tose toe | io] na] em | nse] oe] 0% 






Capiel paid we ........ 

Reserve band ooo rceersetterteeeeneeessseee 10,750 | toon | 3976) 1,960 es 
iim , , 976| 5 
ns gn meal ha nestnesecnsennsaes 442,053 | 24,017 esose 34,233 mike 
I a nen ans 750 | 8110 | 3,816 ni 
Red of > ee areieaes eee eee eee eee 905 
uction of bank PEMUSeS ACCOUNT ..................... ea 305 one 

483,205 | 26,767 100,120 | 39,944 117,811 2,599,78 





d 


a a | ~~ 


 — Ss ee ciate 
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_ Oct. 31, Nov.7, Oct. 31, Nov. 7, Oct. 31, Nov. 7, is 
ing 1990-1997 | cORAG0 or B)— 19391939 1939 1939 se 
CEREALS AND MEAT Virginia, “stemmed snd un-{ 0 8 6 $ MISCELLANEOUS i 
GRAIN, etc.— stemmed, common tofine ...1 2 6 2 6 CEMENT, best best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, ae | 
Wheat— stemmed and un-f 0 9 O 9 in paper bags 20 to ton (free, a + were 4 FE 
ivi No. 1, N. Man. 496 Ib. fio.b. 3. ds. cd. | stemmed .................-...... 110 110 d. d. ‘ 
nd Vane. .-eseeees cininetncnaatineacetind a Te 35 ¢ Nyasaland, stemmed and un- 0 ? 0 7 4-ton loads and upwards perton 43 0 43 0 { 
, Gad. &V per cwt - secceceee © O 6 6 | STEMMED  2...cccceeeee SD ccuindos 4 CHEMICALS— 
1 
wl La Plata, per Gtf-svsvsreseeess o 20 72 ae Stemmed ......... oR: BE Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ... Nom. Nom. 
Or ne London 22 0 22 0 dian 0 6 0 6 » Nitric 0 2 0 2 peed 
/ Straights, d/d eeeeveccers ll 5 12 0 Unstemmed re Didee OMe Bidet re aa ok s Cer ereeerecceeees 0 21> 0 Qo =e 
. er oom. 75 #78 Bie me Oxalic, net .......esececeee- ae os uy 
‘ ts, La Plata, 480 Ib., £0. we es aes TEXTILES Tartaric, English, less 5% a os ; 
0 Rice, No. 2 Burma, per CWL. ...... on ns Corton tb.) is Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. a Ge te i 
Raw, ees... 6:26 6-52 Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton { 20/0/0  20/0/0 oh 
Beef, per 8 Ib.— wo Giza, F.G.F. ....cceseee-es 7:40 7:57 21/0/0 = 21/0/0 * 
0 English long sides............++- 58 50 Yarns, 32’s Twist ...... 1 dua 131, 14 ° Sulphate ............... 7/8/0 = 7/8/0 
ine chilled hinds ...... 50 58 a 8 Welt ..eeeecererceeeee 131,14 Borax, gran. 13 d sd : 
) Mutton, per 8 lb.— 0 8 (Egyptian) .. 21 7) ee —— 17 : 6 Bie 
7 saicinaili 79 4 ex ieset aoe s dos. Nitrate of soda “2 patton 8/5/08/5/0 a 
. N.Z. frozen wethers — .......-. { 3 $} 3 7 . %inS > 228 vn 219 22 0 Potash, Chlorate, net ... per ton 37/0/0 Nom. : 
Lamb, per 8 ib.— 19 x 19, 3: aah aos 30 6 30 9 » Sulphate ...... perton< 19/0/0 10/0/0 
it 40 40 38 Gude thant 10/15/0 10/15/0 ‘ 
N.Z. frozen seerereseseesorseser { 5 1 5 1 18 x 16, 1 n ee 11 10 12 0 cescasooesee per ton “— ae ky f 
yh Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ...... 6 0 6 0 » 39 in 37l2 yds., CRIED Kccseccccccescesee perton{ 270, ; iO : 
16 x 15, 814 Ib. ...... 1010 11 0 Sulphate of /10/ /10/0 
BACON (per cwt.)— copper perton 23/15/0 24/5/0 
) English eeereeresreesecccoseseeereses: 115 0 115 0 FLAX (per ton)— £ s. £ 8 cornea (per ton)— 
Danish ....ccessoereererreeees wee 115 0 115 0 te 115 0 115 0 oD. Straits, Cif .sccecseeeeee: 13/0/0  12/15/0 
Dutch +... lodiiaietilinonnnetpctadilie 115 0 115 0 115 0 115 0 ones (per Ib.)— d 
, Eslale cescsecese ssciiconse geovenaniation 115 0 115 0 Pernau HD . 110 0 110 0 Wet salted Austra- s. d. 8. d 
f Ee As 110 0 110 0 }-30/40 Ibs. 0 Te oD 
' u ian ETE: elsaemaneans 125 0 125 0 ee Gere ~ a West Indian ..........c0cesc0000s { a ie 
mbted GUMBO <ccccécecccsecscecess 125 © 125 © | Faerie 3o cherscccccsccoccccccerecees om. ate 
: De Manilla, spot “ J2"...........0++- Nom. Nom. Cape, —— a) ae 612 07° 
5 ie lusts ps Se | le 0 914 
i BUTTER PEER etc FOO UTE ( By eit _ Drysalted Capes ...... SUCO Be. 0 8lo O Blo . 
Seeeereereseeseeeseeseese: Aug.-Sept. Peer eererereseeeeeees Nom. Nom. Best hea d heif 0 5lo 0 5lo 
New ae 145 0 145 0 Daisee 2/3, cif. Dundee, ee ~? oe 6 
nee essere OetNOW nse Sieh: iA Reale aac: s2iz 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— SISAL (per ton)— , ’ 
Canadian (MEW) ....ceccereeceeee- 68 0 78 0 erties. Lies: 4% INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
+ New Zealand  .ssccscsssssseseeees: 66 0 75 0 No. I sete dllithiaanndoenitidtiien 24 0 2 0 Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine....... 3 cz 
Cheddars ....... sinninnes ae ic. | Er \- |" ible da teeeienesenbelsencenenees 0 25 0 
Deni cancsctiecenns Pa a A 22 0 24 0 Ba ya gg ileal oe 
COCOA (per cwt.)— a cn SILK (per Ib.)—(a) 8. 4 oie Bends, 8/12 Ib. lec evcccccesecees : 8 2 8 
Accra, gol. ..orcccccrccrceccesees 28 0 28 0 JOBE -ccccnccovcccvcesovcccevecsecesdet 3 e iB : Bark-Tanned Sole.................. 40 40 
ROEM ahciaiaesn 60 9 64 0 CI ceccsccnsce: csntenscnnvcene 18 0 18 0 Shoulders from D.S. Hides...... 7. +9 
58 0 58 0 WOOL Ib.)— d. as) eae 
Grenada eee eereereeeeeseeseesesres L 65 0 65 0 washed ......... as 15 » Eng. or WS do. eeeeee i " ef ye 
Selected Kent wethers, eee 1 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— : greasy = i014 ion Bellies from DS do. ............ 0 lls 0 Ilip 
, Santos supr. C. & f. .....0c0000- 42 0 42 0 Australian scrd. fleece, 70's ..... 2534 2534 Eng. or WS do. eh ~@x 
Cons Sten, eaetieenaees 95 0 92 0 caee ous snow ‘ 1934 193, vo «=—«- ang. OF WS GO. nesses ee 1 
“110 0 110 0 N.Z. scrd. 2nd 50-56’s 1512 15g Dressing Hides o's os 
Keays, medium ssursesnne.4 $2, 9 90 9 | Tope ARE Tosa 36 5 OG 
FO WEED cececccevescenedccccccce 31 313 
| EGGS (per 120)— - ae RIO i 56's super carded... iehomvens 25% 25% Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. perdozy § 9 6 0 
English OVEL) 0000-0. 0 ‘ erage carded ............ PETROLE 
Danish (15 Ib. and over)......... 17 0 19 6 44’s prepared...........+sse0000 2012-2012 Motor S Soin Pode a as” -" 512 1 Sig 
UIT Kerosene, Burning Oil....... Ek 1 
Ke 10 0 10 0 MINERALS Wa ree” 6 i, 6 83 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes4 14 9 14 0 COAL (per ton)— s. ds. d. (c) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
$ (val. 106 10 6 Welsh, best Admiralty ......... es os a ere Se -.-.- 1 Mg 1 3% 
» 5. African Latrs.) bxs 136 136 Durt best gue, Leb. Tyne. {2 0 21 0 oil, in b ex instal. 
18 0 18 0 nmi 
Lemons, Malaga vnewnen-tl8 22 § 22 § | IRON AND STEEL (perton)— 9 ann 62 oh. Sis 
Virginian Cleveland Oe Dy D/A cvevee ROSIN 
a oma 2 ae ee ee - >. a. 0 Ta 27/10/0 27/10/0 
Grapefruit, Jamaican (M-S.) -.4 25 6 23 6 |  Timplates ....ssccsscsveove atten 216 21 6 | peneen oem —— 
Pears (Californian) B. Hardy 13 6 13 6 St. ribbed smoked sheet s ds. d. 
“115 6 15 6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Fine bard een aieeishtn @ iil : he 
abicabinal: y in - es nanatiatesh 
it Gentes «ik 46 0 46 0 reandard cash — ere: SR TN Orange .sscssssscssssscessssee eee 3 
C.D, acinssamsiiaiijeninteenies 42 Standard cash .....+.+--++e+++++ oe Oe TALLOW 
PEPPER (per b.)— ook {i seeceeseceeseseses onmane 
in Bond) ..... 0 3lg 0 35 Cash ....0.- ed 16/12/6 16/12/6 ER— 
. 04 04° Einglishy pig .-eecenesneee - <m Swedish u/s 3 x 8 
White Muntock (f.2.q.) (in Bond’ 0 5% 0 6 ee 15/0/0 15/0/0 anita <4 Deals K | 
” ” paid) we 0 61,4 seeeeereeeeseoesoeres seeceesee i : s Al i ; 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— SS... Pitchpine feed ‘1 
j 60 60 190/0/0 190/0/0 Rio Deals 
ae King Edwacd, Siltlands § 6 6 6 Nickel, home and export... 4 195/9/0 195/0/0 : 
bech, King Edward (per ton) 100 0 100 0 Antimony, Chinese 85/0/0 86/0/0 VRSRTARLE CHA (per ton net)— _ 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— , Soeeereeseore: 86/0/ 87/0/0 ines d, naked 
, 96° N s. d. s. d. 
Lae Wolfram, Chinese ...... unit{ 33 9 55 0 pa nay = Tne 
London Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 10/0/0 10/0/0 MIE Acconmacahaceesasenanvece 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags 3610 36 i 
} sides 10 Quicksilver .........++ 76 Ib. $109.00 09.00 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng.. 
pubes 1 Cwt. cases ... panenp vit # 10 40 10 a d. rae d. Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Saf Brown i Seeewencecsse 3 6 35 ; CER er oun jsabubeoness 168 0 168 0 | Plata “ 
7 8. 5 . . 
est India Crystallized ......{ 33 4 38 4 = Sree ee 111g 1129 | Turpentine (per cwt.).......0.-0-+- 57 0 57 0 
@) Exclusive of duty. (6) Price quoted subject to variation in eccordance with any official advance or reduction in made by Cement Makers’ Federation ie 
tuling at time of delivery and ‘i! contracts and quotations subject to war clause. (c) Higher ee ee ate te ene ene. 4 
Raw Corton deli i po : 
delivered to Spinners Wortp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR Worip SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE = 
Week ended |From Aug.1 to TT T+. Rind oneal ian eit ith i 7 
‘oo Fen ee Now. | Nov. | Nov. From = See nae iW 
quarters | Nov ov. | Nov. ; ke 2 
¢ | 1939 1989 | 1958 | 1930 ee gas | 4, tj 
| 1939 | | 1939 | 1958 | 1 | 1939 i 
ith cinainies | 252 | 246 8,996) 11,186 2B! 
ic America ... 39 | = 79 11,201 yi - : a 
iON ....+. 9 > t % “a 
S. & BE. Africa ...... | “95 | 933) 23445 (eu 
ina, etc. 25 42 1,235) 11,040 an S 











462 24,673) 16,650 


senso ile Aaah eee sh enraehen Sige eet oan 
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